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ABSTRACT 



This first annual report details North Carolina's 
performance and progress in five areas of its First in America goals: high 
student performance (every student in school and making strong progress, 
every graduate ready for college and work, and every school accountable for 
student learning) ; every child ready to learn (every child with access to 
quality child care, every parent a good first teacher, and every child ready 
to begin school) ; safe, orderly, and caring schools (every school free of 
drugs, weapons, and disruption; every school with adequate facilities and 
materials; every student known and cared for; and every family welcomed); 
quality teachers and administrators (every teacher competent, caring, and 
qualified; every principal a leader; and every school a good place to work 
and learn) ; and strong family, business, and community support (every family 
involved in their child's learning, every community involved in education, 
and every child with access to quality health care) . The report also looks at 
financing North Carolina's schools and making North Carolina schools first in 
America by 2010. Two appendices present a computation of First in America 
grades and the First in America survey methodology. (SM) 
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December 6, 2000 



Dear Friends: 



In the last seven years, North Carolina has made more progress in its public schools than any other state in 
America. More children are coming to school healthy and ready to learn. Teachers are being paid more, and there are 
more good teachers than ever before. Schools are safe and more accountable. Test scores are way up. 

All of this progress makes us proud of what North Carolina has accomplished. But it also makes us believe the 
state can do even better. We all believe that, if North Carolina can lead the nation in education progress, we can lead the 
nation in education, period. 

As an Education Cabinet we have a set of goals to make North Carolina First in America by 2010: 



• High Student Performance 

• Every Child Ready to Learn 

• Safe, Orderly, and Caring Schools 

• Quality Teachers and Administrators 

• Strong Family, Business, and Community Support. 



For every goal, we also set more specific priorities and measurable performance targets. 

We charged our Education Research Council to design and issue each year a report on progress toward the goals. 
This is the first of those annual Progress Reports. It shows exactly where the state now stands in relation to the goals. 
The Report Card on the next page sums it up. Even with all of the progress the state has made, our education system is 
still just above average. To be the best, North Carolina has a long way yet to go. 

At the end of the report, we spell out what each of us — the Public Schools, the Community Colleges, the 
University, and the Independent Colleges and Universities — will do to help North Carolina become First in America by 
2010. But we cannot do it alone. We need the help of families, businesses, and communities all across the state. We need 
vour help. 

If we all pull together, we can make our education system First in America by 2010. 

For the future of our children, we hope you will join us to make North Carolina education First in America by the 
end of this decade. 



Sincerely, 





James B. Hunt, Jr. 
Governor 



Phillip J. Kirk, Jr. 

Chairman, State Board of Education 



Michael E. Ward 
Superintendent, NC Department 
of Public Instruction 



H. Martin Lancaster 
President, NC Community 
College System 



Molly Corbett Broad 
President, The University 
of North Carolina 



President, NC Independent 
Colleges & Universities 
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NC SCHOOLS 
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A Goal fo 





HIGH STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND MAKING STRONG PROGRESS 

74 %, 




EVERY GRADUATE READY FOR COLLEGE AND WORK 

83 %, 




LATEST NC I TARGET 



EVERY SCHOOL ACCOUNTABLE FOR STUDENT LEARNING 

66 %, 





EVERY CHILD READY TO LEARN 



EVERY CHILD WITH ACCESS TO QUALITY CHILD CARE 

88 %, 




LATEST NC I TARGET 



EVERY PARENT A GOOD FIRST TEACHER 




LATEST NC I 

EVERY CHILD READY TO BEGIN SCHOOL 




LATEST NC I TARGET 




SAFE, ORDERLY, AND CARING 
SCHOOLS 



EVERY SCHOOL FREE OF DRUGS, WEAPONS, AND DISRUPTIONS 

78 % , 




LATEST NC I TARGET 

EVERY SCHOOL WITH ADEQUATE FACILITIES AND MATERIALS 

56 %, 




LATEST NCl 

EVERY STUDENT KNOWN AND CARED FOR 




LATEST NC I TARGET 



EVERY FAMILY WELCOMED 



LATEST NC TARGET 



QUALITY TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 




EVERY TEACHER COMPETENT, CARING, AND QUALIFIED 

87 %, 




LATEST NC I TARGET 



EVERY PRINCIPAL A LEADER 




LATEST NC I TARGET 



EVERY SCHOOL A GOOD PLACE TO WORK AND LEARN 

78 % , 




STRONG FAMILY, BUSINESS, 
AND COMMUNITY SUPPORT 



EVERY FAMILY INVOLVED IN THEIR CHILD'S LEARNING 





LATEST NC I TARGET 



EVERY COMMUNITY INVOLVED IN CHILDREN’S LEARNING 

72 % , 




EVERY CHILD WITH ACCESS TO QUALITY HEALTH CARE 

82 %, 




FOR MORE INFORMATION 

Information for the First in America Reports is derived from multiple national and state sources. The 
complete list of Data Sources and Notes is available in the First in America 2000 Progress Report and 
on the First in America website — httpyAvww.firstinamerica.northcarolina.edu 

A copy of the First in America Reports may also be requested by phone 
919-843-6783, by email fia@ga.unc.edu, or by mail: 

North Carolina Education Research Council 

Post Office Box 2688 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27515-2688 



LEGEND 

Latest NC: This is the average score for North Carolina taken from the most 

recent data collection available. Most recent data collection dates range from 1990 to 2000. 

Target: This is the score North Carolina currently needs to achieve to reach the 
First m America target. 
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Introduction 



-i n his 1999 State of the State Address, Governor Jim Hunt issued a challenge. “Let’s commit ourselves to this ambi- 
tious goal: By the year 2010, North Carolina will build the best system of public schools of any state in America. By 
J the end of the first decade of the 21st century, we will be the first in education.” 

The Governor was emboldened to issue the challenge by the progress the state had made in education over the 

previous decade: 

• The National Education Goals Panel singled out North Carolina as the state showing the most significant improve- 
ment during the 1990s. The state’s performance improved on 14 of the Panel’s measures — more than any other 
state. 

• Between 1990 and 1996, North Carolina and Texas led all states in combined gains in mathematics and reading 
achievement on the National Assessment of Educational Progress. Black, Hispanic, and white students all made 
“significant and sustained gains.” 

• North Carolina’s SAT scores rose considerably — up 45 points. 

• Both Education Week and the Fordham Foundation ranked North Carolina’s system of standards and assessments 
among the top five in the nation. 

• Education Week noted that no other state had done more to put meaningful accountability measures in place and 
to improve teacher quality. 

• The state had more National Board Certified Teachers than any other state in the country. 

• Smart Start, the Governor’s program to improve early childhood care and education, had helped reduce the number 
of babies bom with health problems and increase the number of children with immunizations. 

• Since 1993, the rate of school violence had dropped by 21% and the number of guns brought to school, by 68%. 

• North Carolina received the 1999 Distinguished Performance Award from the National Alliance for Business for 
creating an education and workforce development system “that ensures that students and workers are ready for the 
21st century.” 

The Governor concluded that . . if North Carolina can lead the nation in education progress, we can lead the 

nation in education, period.” 



THE FIRST IN AMERICA GOALS AND PRIORITIES 

Despite all of the progress, making the state’s schools First in America will be an enormous undertaking, 
requiring the best efforts of the entire education system. The Governor turned to the Education Cabinet to specify a set 
of goals to guide the initiative. Formed at. the direction of the General Assembly to improve coordination across levels 
of the education system, the Education Cabinet is convened by the Governor and includes the Chair of the State Board 
of Education, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the President of the North Carolina Community College 
System, the President of The University of North Carolina, and by invitation, the President of the North Carolina 
Independent Colleges and Universities. 

Over the succeeding months, the Education Cabinet developed five major goals, each with a series of more spe- 
cific priorities {see page 6). Education Cabinet members recognized a paradox of public policy: to promote change in 
practice, you must have continuity in policy. Rapid changes in the direction of policy beget cynicism rather than 
improvement. If no set of policies lasts long, people adopt the attitude that “this too will pass.” Making real change in 
practice is steady work. Thus, the First in America goals and priorities build upon and extend goals set earlier by the 
State Board of Education, the Governor, and the General Assembly. They also incorporate goals of the state’s commu- 
nity colleges, colleges, and universities. In this sense, the initiative extends back over the past decade as well as project- 
ing ahead into the present one. 

To help meet the goals, each level of the system — the public schools, the community colleges, the university, 
and the independent colleges and universities — also developed an action plan. For highlights of each sector’s plans, 
see Making North Carolina Schools First in America, pages 101-108. 

The goals and priorities are expressed largely in terms of the results that the Education Cabinet wants to achieve 
xategies designed to achieve them, not in terms of expenditures or “inputs” to the education system. In other 
, the Education Cabinet set the goal of outperforming other states, not just outspending them. Critics of the ini- 
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tiative have remarked that North Carolina will never be First in America while ranking among the lowest on meas- 
ures of tax effort and expenditure. The Education Cabinet recognizes that more investments will be necessary. The 
data provided in this annual Progress Report should tell policymakers which strategies are working well, which ones 
need to be changed, and where additional investments are needed most urgently. ( For more on finance issues, see 
Financing North Carolina ’s Schools, beginning on page 99) 

THE FIRST IN AMERICA REPORTS 

“Just as we use a report card to measure the progress of our children," the Governor went on to say in his State 
of the State Address, “we need a report card that measures the progress of our state. We need a single sheet of paper 
that will tell us how we're doing and whether we’re on track to be First in America by 2010." He directed the North 
Carolina Education Research Council to design and issue an annual Progress Report and Report Card. The Research 
Council coordinates research for the Education Cabinet. While the Cabinet sets tasks for the Council, the Council and 
its staff have the latitude to conduct research in an independent, objective fashion. 

In consultation with the Education Cabinet, Council staff identified a set of “indicators," or measures, that will 
enable the state to keep track of its progress over the coming decade. The Education Cabinet then approved “targets" 
for all of the indicators — specific levels of performance that mark just how well the state will have to do to meet the 
First in America goals. 

This Progress Report explains why each of the indicators is important, shows where the state now stands on each of 
these measures, and sums up performance across all measures. It will be issued annually for the next decade. A Report 
Card — the “single sheet of paper" the Governor promised in his State of the State Address — is tucked into the pocket 
at the back of this Progress Report. The Report Card gives the grades for North Carolina’s current performance on each 
of the goals, as well as bar graphs that show where the state stands in relation to the targets for each priority. Along with it 
is a four page tabloid-sized Data Report that provides a compact view of the data underlying the grades. 

Thus, we offer three levels of detail: 

• a one-page Report Card with a grade on each goal and a bar graph for each priority, 

• a Data Report with the data on each indicator, and 
• this Progress Report that presents the grades, bar graphs, and indicator data and goes on to 

explain them. 

THE DATA AND TARGETS 

Because the Governor expressed the education challenge competitively — not just to be good 
but to be the best among the states — we rely primarily on data from all or many states to track 
progress. These data come from federal agencies, national foundations, and other reliable, independ- 
ent sources of information on states’ comparative performance {see box at left). 

Performance targets — the levels of performance the state will have to reach in order to be First 
in America — are set largely in terms of where North Carolina will stand among the states. A com- 
mon target is to be in the “top ten” states. When data are available on all fifty other states (we also 
include the District of Columbia), the target score is the score for the state that is currently number 
ten. Obviously, other states will not stand still for North Carolina to pass them. So these target scores 
will change annually. But the targets do provide a sense of what the state is aiming for. 

When data are not available on all states, we have interpreted “top ten” proportionately. For 
example, on one measure data are available for only 43 states. To be in the “top ten” on that indica- 
tor, North Carolina would have to be about 7th, not 10th. The target score is set accordingly. This 
practice sets a tougher standard than would a literal application of the “top ten” criterion. 

When preliminary data showed that North Carolina was already doing well, the Education 
Cabinet set the target higher — to be in the top five, or to be first. For a few indicators, only a nation- 
al average is available, not data on the other states individually. On these indicators, the current target 
is to be at or above the national average. 

Some have asked, “If the goal is to be First in America , why not set all of the targets to be 



CROSS-STATE DATA SOURCES 

• U.S. Department of Education 

• National Center for Education Statistics 

• National Assessment of Educational 
Progress 

• National Education Goals Panel 

• National Assessment of Adult Literacy 

• National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards 

• Educational Testing Service 

• National Education Association 

• American Federation of Teachers 

• Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention 

• College Board 

• Education Week 

• Annie E. Casey Foundation 

• Fordham Foundation 

• General Accounting Office 

• Council of Chief State School Officers 
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first?” In designing these reports, Education Cabinet and Research Council staff consulted with many groups, includ- 
ing business leaders, who habitually use data to track performance. The business leaders pointed out that making the 
last few percentage point gains on a given measure often takes far more effort and resources than it is worth, a princi- 
ple sometimes referred to as the law of diminishing returns. They urged us to keep our eye on the big picture — the 
overall performance of the system. If North Carolina can be among the ten best states and often toward the top on 
many different measures of education performance, that is what counts, they said. 

We supplement the national data with some data from within the state, including students' scores on the ABCs 
assessments administered annually under the auspices of the Public Schools of North Carolina. Within- 
state data also come from other sources (see box at right). 

In a few cases, we could not identify any acceptable existing data for something that it was really 
important to measure. For example, whether parents feel welcomed by their children’s schools and 
believe their children are known and cared about by teachers and administrators. The only way to find 
out, we concluded, was to ask them. So to address such questions, we commissioned statewide surveys 
of representative samples of parents, the public, teachers, and principals. The surveys were conducted by 
a unit of the Andrew Young Center for Policy Studies at Georgia State University. The Georgia State 
Applied Research Center has broad experience in survey research, has conducted surveys in states 
throughout the Southeast, and has established strong credibility for the quality of its work. 

With comparative cross-state targets, one can be confident that the target level is high but attain- 
able — some state has already achieved a comparatively high level of performance. So we know the 
target is both high and attainable. But setting targets for the indicators that use existing within-state data or survey 
data was more difficult. In general, the Education Cabinet wanted to set “stretch goals” — goals that would stretch 
the capacities and sharply raise the performance of the system. In nearly all cases, they used “9 out of 10,” as in “Nine 
of 10 parents will say that their child is known and cared about in school.” One problem in setting such targets is that 
it is difficult to know what a stretch goal would be. What level would stretch the system, yet be realistically attainable 
by 2010? Because these are difficult questions to answer, there may be cases where the Education Cabinet has set the 
bar a bit too high or too low. But at least there is a clear and measurable goal in each case. 

A final important observation about the data is that they are often only approximate, incomplete, or older than 
we are comfortable in reporting. By “approximate” we mean that the data just point to or indicate in a rough way 
where the education system stands on some important dimension. For example, take the case of technology. What one 
would really like to know is what kinds of computers, with what kinds of software and what quality of connections to 
the Internet students are using, to carry out what kinds of tasks, with what kind of guidance and support from teach- 
ers. But data reflecting this sort of fine-grained detail are simply not available, and even if they were, it is hard to 
imagine just how we might squeeze them into a report spanning so many dimensions of the education ju wc 
are limited to reporting rough-and-ready indicators of the present performance of the system. 

By “incomplete,” we mean that some data are available for only a few states, or for the nation as a whole with 
no state-by-state breakdowns. Comparisons across such limited data are not ideal. By “older” we mean that especially 
for the “prior year,” the data are sometimes several years old. This simply reflects the status of the nation’s and the 
state’s data systems. Until recently, data were seldom used to track progress and inform policy. So the expense of gath- 
ering, analyzing, and reporting good data did not seem justified. Many education data systems have not yet caught up 
with the new thinking about accountability and data-based policy making. We hope \he First in America reports will 
prompt improvement in data systems as well as in the education system. Meanwhile, we believe we have found and 
reported the best available data on the First in America targets. 



WITHIN-STATE DATA SOURCES 

• NC Department of Public Instruction 

• NC Department of Health and Human 
Services 

• NC Child Advocacy Institute 

• Governor’s Mentoring Initiative 

• Frank Porter Graham Child 
Development Center 
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THE BAR GRAPHS AND GRADES 



FIRST IN AMERICA 
GRADING SCALE 
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As noted above, the Report Card (see page 4) includes a grade for the state’s current performance on each goal 
and a bar graph that shows where we stand on each priority. The grades and standing on the bar graphs are computed 
on the basis of the data and the targets. 

For purposes of illustration, consider the very first target and indicator in the report. The target reads, “North 
Carolina will be one of the top ten states on National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) assessments.” The 
first indicator is the “Percentage of students scoring proficient or higher on NAEP assessments.” And the first line of 
data deals with the percent proficient on the NAEP grade 4 reading assessment. On the most recent assessment for 
which data were available, 28% of NC fourth graders scored proficient or higher. (As explained later in the report, the 
standard for “proficient” is quite high.) Data on this measure are available for only 43 states. So to be in the “top 
ten,” by our definition, NC fourth graders would have to score between the 8th and 7th states. The actual score they 
would have to reach is 34%. 

So how close are NC’s fourth graders to the target level? They are about 28/34ths or 82% of the way there. We 
compute this percentage for all of the indicators related to the target — grade 4 math, grade 8 reading, grade 8 writ- 
ing, grade 8 math, and grade 8 science. Then we take the average of those percentages. As it happens, that is also 82%. 
So, NC students are performing at a level that is roughly 82% of the target level. In other words, NC is about 82% of the 
way to the target on this set of indicators. 

By extending the same procedure, we compute a percentage that tells us roughly where the state stands in rela- 
tion to the full set of targets for the priority. In this case, NC is performing at a level that is 74% of the target level for 
the priority, Every Student in School and Making Strong Progress. Some statisticians might raise technical objec- 
tions to this procedure. The procedure does have its faults. But our technical advisors tell us that it offers a reasonable 
if rough estimate of how the state is performing on a priority. That is what we need for purposes of the Report Card 
— a way to give North Carolinians a good sense of how the state is performing measured against the First in 
America targets. (For further information about the grading process, see Technical Appendix A: Computation of 
the First in America grades, page 117.) 

To assign grades based on the performance levels represented in the bar graphs, we used the scale at the left. 

To earn an A+, the state would have to perform at 100% of the targets for a goal. We believed that no lower stan- 
dard would be acceptable. In other respects, this grading scale is commonly used in universities and some public 
schools. Research Council staff settled upon the scale before we knew how North Carolina would score on any of the 
five First in America goals. No member of the Cabinet has suggested that the scale should be lowered. Others might 
prefer a different scale. The data are available for anyone who would like to set a different scale and derive different 
grades. At a minimum, our process for deriving goals is objective and replicable, not a matter of subjective judgment. 
The grades are computed, not made up “by guess and by golly.” 

SO WHERE DO WE STAND? 

North Carolina now rates three B-minuses, a C+, and a C. Put simply, the state’s educational system is now per- 
forming a little better than average. But only a little. 

Despite the progress noted above, North Carolina’s education system still rates only a C for the goal of High 
Student Performance. On many measures, the state is doing well. But pulling down the average for this goal is per- 
formance on two specific indicators where the Education Cabinet has set especially aggressive targets. The first is, “NC 
will eliminate the minority achievement gap.” Among the many important targets of the First in America initiative, 
eliminating the gap between achievement levels for minority students and the white majority may be the most crucial 
to North Carolina’s chances of becoming first in education. This indicator will be closely watched, and all levels of the 
education system from pre-kindergarten through university are likely to intensify their efforts to reach the target: a 
zero gap in proficiency. 

The second target where performance is lagging is, “Nine of 10 NC schools will be Schools of Excellence 
or Schools of Distinction.” Schools of Excellence and Schools of Distinction represent the two highest levels of 
performance in the state’s ABCs of Public Education accountability system. To reach these levels, a school must not 
just show good progress, but must have the great majority of its students (80 or 90%) scoring at or above grade level 
on state tests. If a very large proportion of schools were to reach these levels, the public might wonder whether the bar 
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is set high enough to warrant the label of “Excellence” or “Distinction,” and the State Board of Education might well 
consider raising the bar. So a “nine out of ten” target for this indicator may go beyond a “stretch goal” to a goal that 
is virtually impossible to reach. The target may be a useful way to express determination to raise student performance, 
but may not be realistically attainable. 

Tliming to the goal of getting Every Child Ready to Learn , the state now earns a B-. As we shall later show in 
more detail, parents and the early childhood education community are doing a solid job of getting most children 
ready for school. The condition of North Carolina's children when they enter school is comparable to the condition of 
children nationwide. But improvements are still sorely needed in some areas. 

On the goal of Safe, Orderly, and Caring Schools , the state now earns a C+. The great majority of NC parents 
seem to believe that teachers do know and care about their children as individuals. They also feel welcomed in their 
children’s schools. But according to our measures, the state and its communities are failing to provide the schools with 
adequate facilities, equipment, and materials. This is the only priority in the entire Progress Report where the data 
indicate clear failure. Given the strong and apparently effective accountability pressure the state is placing on our 
schools, principals, and teachers, it seems only fair to assure that they have what they need to do their jobs well. 
According to our data, that is not the case. 

As indicated earlier, in recent years North Carolina has taken strong steps to assure that our students have high 
quality teachers. The effort shows. As measured against the First in America standards, the state’s efforts to assure that 
all children and all schools have Quality Teachers and Administrators now rate a B-. Improvements are still needed 
in the quality and focus of the professional development afforded teachers and in the percentage of teachers with mas- 
ter’s degrees. The working environment for teachers and administrators also needs upgrading. And despite the substan- 
tial increase in salaries for teachers over the past several years, a large majority remain dissatisfied with their compen- 
sation. In a time of worsening teacher shortages, this dissatisfaction must be taken seriously. 

Finally, North Carolina’s students do enjoy Strong Family, Business, and Community Support. The state now 
earns a B- for this goal. The business community has been appropriately lauded for its contributions to the improve- 
ment of education in North Carolina. Over 40,000 North Carolinians are now serving as mentors to support students’ 
learning. But there is more that employers can do to support such involvement. For North Carolina’s children and 
young people to reach a level of achievement that is genuinely First in America , still stronger support from families, 
businesses, and communities will be required. 

This report offers considerable detail on the targets, indicators, bar graphs, and grades for the five First in 
America goals. While the grades and bar graphs do offer a good sense of the state’s current level of performance, the 
actual picture is much more complicated. The state is doing quite well in several areas and shockingly poorly in at 
least one. 

Considering the progress that the state has made over the past decade, it wouia be surprising if North Carolina 
got lower overall marks. And considering that the report measures the state’s educational performance against the 
standard of First in America , it would be surprising if the state got higher marks. 

Thus, the system that the Education Cabinet and Research Council have devised for measuring the state’s educa- 
tional performance and progress seems to be a reasonable one. It is not perfect. The targets were set through a process 
of informed judgment. The data are approximate, sometimes incomplete, and sometimes old. And the procedures for 
computing values for the bar graphs and grades yield only rough estimates. The grading system, like the educational 
system, can and will be improved over the coming decade as better data become available and critics offer better ways 
to think about the data. 
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HOW TO READ THE DATA 

Before turning to an examination of NC’s performance on each goal, we want to offer a few notes on how to read 
the data. For purposes of illustration, consider the following excerpt from the High Student Performance data. 



HIGH STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

Changes: ^ North Gorofino’s score wa lignificantfy better. / \ North Carolina's save wk s^n/fleonty worse / ^ Interpret North Cawtina’s score with caution — change mb not sfcntfcont /* On this indicator a tower score is better, o higher score is worst 

EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND MAKING STRONG PROGRESS 



NC will be one of the top 10 


Percentage of students scoring 


GRADE A READING: 












stales on National Assessment of 


proficient or higher on NAEP 


LATEST NC SCORE: 


PRIOR NC score: 


change: 


NC rani: us average: 


TARGET SCORE: 


first: 


Educational Progress (NAEP) 
assessments. 


assessments 


28% 


30% 


4* 


Tied for 22nd 31% 


34% 


46% (CT) 



High Student Performance is the Goal, and the first Priority is, Every Student in School and Making 
Strong Progress. The first Target within the priority is, “NC will be one of the top 10 states on National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) assessments.” The data we will use to judge whether the state’s students are in the top 
ten — what we call an Indicator — is the “Percentage of students scoring proficient or higher on NAEP assess- 
ments .” 

The Latest NC Score is the number of students scoring proficient or higher in the most recent year for which 
data are available. In this case, that was 1998. The Prior NC Score is from 1994. To find out exactly what year each 
piece of data came from, see the Data Sources and Notes at the end of the section about each goal in this report. 
Sometimes “score” is not quite the right word — for example, when we are reporting the percentage of 2-year old 
children with immunizations. But for simplicity, we use it throughout. 

The Change arrows tell whether the score got better, worse, or did not change from the Prior Score to the Latest 
Score. An arrow pointing up always means that the score is getting better. On some measures, a lower percentage is 
better. For example, the percentage of infants at risk for poor health has declined. That is better. So the arrow points 
up. When there has been no change from the Prior to the Latest Score, we use a double-headed or “sideways” arrow. 
Sometimes we use a sideways arrow even though the Latest and Prior Scores are different. This happens in cases where 
the data come from samples and the difference is smaller than the margin of error. So the change is not statistically 
significant. In other words, the difference could just reflect chance variation between the samples drawn in the Latest 
and Prior years rather than a true difference in the populations one wants to know about. 

The NC Rank shows where North Carolina ranks among the states for which data are available. As noted above, 
sometimes we have data for only half of the states, or even fewer. To find out exactly how many states are being count- 
ed for a given indicator, see the Data Sources and Notes at the end of each section. 

The IIS Average is the average score for the nation as a whole or for those states about which we have data. In 
cases where we have data for only a few states, the term may be misleading. But the data are easier to read if we keep 
the headings as consistent as possible, and if fewer than 51 states participate, the actual number of states is always 
cited in the Data Sources and Notes. 

The Target Score is the score we are aiming for. It is dictated by the Target. In this case, the target is to be in 
the “top ten” states. But data are available for only 43 states. Proportionally, that means that to get into the top ten, NC 
would have to score between the 7th and the 8th states in the current ranking. Specifically, 34% of NC’s 4th graders 
would have to be proficient on the NAEP assessment. First — the top scoring state on this indicator — is Connect- 
icut. Forty six percent (46%) of Connecticut’s 4th graders score proficient or higher in reading. 

Which brings us to the question, who’s First in America right now? One way to answer the question is to add up 
the number of times each state appears in top ten rankings on the First in America indicators. By that measure, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts would rank number one and number two. Minnesota, North Dakota, and Utah are tied 
for number three. We look forward to the day when North Carolina will rank with or ahead of those five states. 
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High Student Performance 



W hat students know and can do when they graduate from high school is widely regarded as the ultimate 
test of our schools. Certainly it is what matters to most employers, colleges and universities, and mem- 
bers of the public. Thus, the data in this section include several measures of just how ready our schools’ 
graduates are for college and/or work. 

But it is also important to know whether the state’s children are staying in school and making steady progress 
while they are there. If many students are dropping out, neither the state’s workforce nor its citizenry can be considered 
well-educated, even if those who do graduate are splendidly prepared. Nor would it be acceptable for some groups of 
students to founder or fall behind, even if the average student is progressing well. So here we also include data on 
school dropout and completion rates, and on how well students from different ethnic backgrounds, students with dis- 
abilities, and students near the top of their classes are doing. 

The section concludes with data on how well the state is discharging its responsibility to hold schools account- 
able, and how well schools are doing by the standards the state has set. 

Overall, North Carolina earned a C in this area. If we assigned grades for the priorities within this goal, a C 
(74%) would be awarded for Every Student in School and Making Strong Progress, a B- (83%) would be awarded 
for Every Graduate Ready for College and Work, but a D (66%) would be assigned to Every School Accountable for 
Student Learning. The fact that only a relatively small percentage of schools in North Carolina have earned the desig- 
nation of School of Excellence or School of Distinction kept the grade low. In part, the overall rating also reflects the 
gap in achievement between white students and students from other ethnic and racial backgrounds. Progress on many 
of the measures in this goal area has been made, but not enough. Much more needs to be done if North Carolina is to 
become first in the nation on these ratings of high student performance. 
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HIGH STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

1 it Konh Care^o'i sccre va better, i >JL North Carat's wore rat rjnij Sccnty vvoraa / 44 fntopret North Carinas score v„th eewtsen — ctaqe vm not s^nfrent / a On this indicator a tower score is better, a hrficr score is worse. 


EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND M 

0 NC will be one of the top 10 Percentage of students scoring 

states on National Assessment of proficient or higher on NAEP 

Educational Progress (NAEP) assessments 
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AKING STRONG PROGRESS 

GRADE 4 READING: 
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0 Nine out of 10 NC students will 
score at or above grade level on 
End-of-Grade (EOG) and End-of- 
Course (EOC) examinations. 


Percentage of students scoring at 
or above grade level on NC’s EOG 
and EOC examinations 
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Reading Mathematics Both 
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• 95 percent of NC’s students will 
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Latest NC Score: 

Prior NC Score: 
Change: 



NC Rank: 
U.S. Average: 
Target Score: 
First: 



On this indicator a lower score is better, a higher score is worse. 

This is the average score for North Carolina taken from the most recent data collection available. Most recent 
data collection dates range from 1990 to 2000. 

This is the average score for North Carolina taken from the preceding data collection. 

Change arrows show North Carolina's progress from the last data collection to the most recent data collection. 
# North Carolina's score is significantly better. 

^ North Carolina 's score is significantly worse. 

4 # Interpret North Carolina's score with caution — change is not significant. 

North Carolina’s rank among states for which data are available. States are ranked from best to worst. 

This is the average score for the United States taken from the most recent data collection available. 

This is the score North Carolina currently needs to achieve to reach the First in America target 
The score and state abbreviation is listed for the state receiving the best reported score. 
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EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND 




tudent achievement is usually measured through tests and assessments of what students have learned. While not 
everything that is taught and learned is tested, tests allow us to ‘‘take the pulse” of education and then compare the 
outcomes to the performance of other students within the state or across the nation. In this section, we report outcomes 
on a number of assessments, both national and based in North Carolina. Overall, we are 74% of the way toward achiev- 
ing the goal in this area. If we thought about this as a letter grade, North Carolina would earn a C. While scores on 
many assessments are going up, we are still short of the goal of being among the top ten states on most of these meas- 
ures. In part, this is related to the achievement gap between the scores of white students and students of other racial and 
ethnic groups. Yet it appears that, with effort, many of the targets in this area can be achieved within the next 10 years. 

NC will be one of the top 10 states on National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) assessments. 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS SCORING PROFICIENT OR HIGHER ON NAEP 
EXAMINATIONS 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) collects information about the performance of 
American students in reading, writing, mathematics, science, social studies and cultural arts. Every two years, NAEP 
assesses students in grades 4, 8, and 12 in these areas, although not every grade is tested in every subject each year. A 
sample of students from across the nation is tested, and their results are used to construct a picture of national per- 
formance. Since 1990, individual states have been able to participate in state assessments of 4th and 8th graders in 
reading, writing, mathematics, and science. A separate sample of students, which reflects the population of the entire 
state, is selected for these state assessments. The number of states participating in these assessments varies from subject 
to subject. On average, however, about 43 states have participated. 

For each subject area, NAEP convenes panels of researchers, teachers, parents, and citizens to identify the impor- 
tant skills and knowledge that should be learned in each subject for each grade level. The outcomes of these panels’ 
discussions are the basis for the questions used in each test. 

The results from the National Assessment are important for several reasons. First, the President and Congress use 
these results when discussing education attainments and needs in the nation. Second, because NAEP assesses achieve- 
ment in the nation and in most of the states, the results for our state can be compared with other states and with the 
nation as a whole. NAEP is the only assessment currently used in North Carolina that allows national comparisons in 
four subjects and across two grades. 

NAEP reports results as the percent of students scoring at the basic, proficient, and advanced levels of achievement 
“Basic” represents partial mastery of the essential knowledge and skills necessary for work at each grade level. “Profi- 
cient” indicates competence in challenging subject matter, including subject knowledge, application of this knowledge to 
real world situations, and analytical skills appropriate to this subject matter. “Advanced” represents superior performance. 

Because the Education Cabinet wants every child performing at a high level, in this report we concentrate on per- 
centages of students performing at the “proficient” and “advanced” levels, which are combined into a single percentage. 

It should be noted, however, that questions about the achievement levels set by NAEP have been raised. Scholars 
from the National Academy of Sciences, among other groups, found flaws in the current procedures for setting 
achievement levels. The NAEP Board set the criterion for “proficient” performance higher than seemed reasonable to 
Academy scholars. Yet most of the groups that studied the problem of setting achievement levels for the assessment 
accepted the need to continue using the current achievement levels until a better method could be developed. Even if 
the cut-off scores for the “proficient” level are too high, the bar is set at the same height for students in all the states. 
Thus, NAEP proficiency levels still offer a sound way to compare performance across states.' 

O 
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Reading 

In the 1998 reading assessment, each sampled student in grades 4 and 8 was given two reading passages and 
was asked to answer multiple choice questions as well as short-answer questions (“constructed response”). The ques- 
tions incorporated a number of comprehension skills — initial understanding, interpretation, personal reflection, and 
evaluation. The reading passages included information articles, literature for enjoyment, and directions for perform- 
ing a task, although no student had all three types of passages. A total of 40 states participated in the 4th grade read- 
ing assessment, while 37 states participated in the 8th grade assessment. 

In 1998, 28% of North Carolina’s 4th grade students scored at the proficient or advanced level. This was down 
from the 30% registered in 1994, but the change is not statistically significant. This score put North Carolina in a tie 
for 22nd place in the nation, where the average was 31%. Among the top ten states, the lowest percentage of students 
scoring at the proficient level was 34%. 

Thirty-one percent (31%) of North Carolina’s 8th graders scored at the proficient level or above. This puts our 
8th graders exactly at the national average in reading, in a three-way tie with Maryland and Utah. 

To have placed among the top ten states, North Carolina would have needed an additional 3 percentage points 
for 8th grade students and an additional 6 percentage points for 4th graders. To reach our target we will probably need 
to gain even more, since other states will also be working to improve their performance. 

Mathematics 

The NAEP mathematics assessment presents questions on five math topics: numbers, measurement, geometry, 
data analysis, and algebra. These same topics are emphasized in the North Carolina Standard Course of Study. 

About half of the testing time is devoted to multiple-choice questions and about half to short-answer problems. 

Students are allowed to use calculators, rulers, and protractors. In 1996 , 44 states participated in the 4th grade math 
assessment, while 41 states participated in the 8th grade assessment. 

Between the 1992 and 1996 assessments, there was a large improvement in the percentage of North Carolina’s 
4th graders scoring at the proficient level: from 13% to 21%. This put North Carolina in a tie for 18th place among the 
states participating. The average national score was also 21%. To make it into the top ten states, at least 24% of the 
state’s students would have to score proficient or better. 

Similarly, from 1992 to 1996 there was also a large improvement in the percentage of 8th graders receiving pro- 
ficient scores: from 12% to 20%. The latest national average is 24% and the top ten, or target score, is 31%. Thus, while 
North Carolina 4th graders scored at the national average in mathematics, our 8th graders are still well below the 
national average. North Carolina students would need an additional 3 percentage points in 4th grade math and an 
additional 1 1 percentage points for 8th grade to be included among the current top ten states. As other states improve 
their performance, NC may need to improve even more to reach the top ten. 

Writing 

NAEP assesses three kinds of writing: narrative, informative, and persuasive. Within these kinds of writing, specif- 
ic skills — elaboration and detail, organization, and mastery of the conventions of written English — are assessed. 
Each sampled student is given two prompts (writing assignments), drawn from the three kinds of writing, and has 25 
minutes to respond to each. The NAEP writing assessment was conducted only in 8th Grade in 1998. Among North 
Carolina 8th graders, 27% achieved a proficient score, which matched the performance level of the nation as a whole. 

In all, 36 states participated in the 8th grade writing assessment. As noted earlier, when not all states participated on a 
given measure, we have reset the top ten bar accordingly — by setting it proportionately higher. Only 36 states partici- 
pated in the 1998 eighth grade writing assessment. So to make the target for this measure, our eighth graders would 
have to place no lower than 7th among the participating states. Our eighth graders actually placed sixth. So North 
Carolina students have reached the First in America target for this measure. 

Science 

The NAEP science assessment asks questions in three branches of science: physical, earth, and life science. The 
questions focus on conceptual understanding of scientific facts, scientific investigation, practical reasoning, the nature 
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of science, and the organizing themes of science. Students are asked both multiple choice and constructed response 
questions. In 1996 , students in 47 states participated in the science assessment. 

In North Carolina, 24% of 8th grade students performed at the proficient level or above. This compares with 29% 
nationally, ranking our state’s 8th graders 24th in science. The range of scores in the top tier of states was from 36 % to 
41%, so North Carolina’s 8th grade students will need to gain at least 12 percentage points, and perhaps more, since 
other states will also be working to improve their performance. 

In all of the NAEP assessments, much larger percentages of white students performed at the proficient or 
advanced levels than was true for black or Hispanic students. The differences were especially large in mathematics, 
where 32% of white 4th graders but only 4% of black 4th graders were working at the proficient level or above. In 8th 
grade mathematics, the corresponding percentages were 32% for whites and 5% for blacks. 2 

The target calls for North Carolina to be in the top ten states in NAEP assessments. Currently, this target has been 
reached only in 8th grade writing. North Carolina students scored at or above the national average in 4th grade math 
and 8th grade reading. In science, North Carolina’s 8th grade students placed 24th in the nation. The most recent NAEP 
reports show that North Carolina improved in 4th and 8th grade mathematics and had no statistically significant change 
in 4th grade reading, although a slightly lower percent of students scored at the proficient level in 1998 than in 1996. 

Nine out of 10 NC students will score at or above grade level on 
End-of-Grade (EOG) and End-of-Course (EOC) examinations. 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS SCORING AT OR ABOVE GRADE LEVEL ON NC’S EOG 
AND EOC EXAMINATIONS 

Every year since 1992-93, North Carolina students in grades 3 through 8 have been tested in reading and mathe- 
matics through a testing program administered by the state’s Department of Public Instruction (DPI). Similarly, stu- 
dents enrolled in 10 high school courses have taken state-created tests. All of these tests closely mirror the state curricu- 
lum for the grade and course. The reading curriculum emphasizes comprehension skills, including understanding 
written material, being able to connect what has been read to other knowledge, and the ability to evaluate information 
in a written text. The mathematics curriculum follows the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics standards and 
is similar in content and focus to the skills assessed by NAEP. 

Test scores can be placed in any one of four achievement levels, with levels III and IV representing work that is at 
or above grade level. When establishing scores for achievement levels, DPI assembled panels of teachers from all grade 
levels to ensure that the level III and IV scores did, indeed, represent grade level work for each grade. Nevertheless, a 
much larger percentage of students are successful on these tests than is true for the NAEP assessments. At ieast in part, 
this may be attributed to students’ familiarity with test formats, since the End-of-Grade tests rely solely on multiple 
choice responses and do not include open-ended questions that require students to formulate a complex response. By 
contrast, NAEP assessments do include such open-ended questions. 

These tests are important because they measure the degree to which students are learning the skills and knowl- 
edge that are expected of them at each grade level. This, in turn, will prepare students to be successful at the next 
higher grade level. 

Some states have been criticized for excluding some students from tests. NAEP, for example, reports that the per- 
cent of special education students excluded from their testing has doubled in some states, including North Carolina. 
When examining the state End-of-Grade testing program, however, it was noted that less than 5% of the total popula- 
tion in grades 3 through 8 were exempted from testing during 1999-2000, either because of disability or because of 
limited English proficiency. 

During 1999-2000, a larger percentage of students scored at or above grade level in reading and mathematics at 
grades 3, 4, 5 and 8 than was true the year before. When all die grades are combined, diree out of four students were at or 
above grade level in reading, while eight out of 10 students were at or above grade level in mathematics. The percentage 
of students receiving passing scores in both tests also improved from 69 % in 1997-98 to 70% in 1999-2000, continuing a 
slow improvement trend. In fact, in 1992-93, the percent of students proficient in both reading and mathematics was just 
* it 53%. So there has been a 17 percentage point improvement over the eight years that these tests have been used. 



Since 1992-93, there has been a steady increase in the percent of students scoring in level IV (the highest level) in 
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all grades in both reading and mathematics, and there has been a corresponding decrease in the percentage of students 
scoring in achievement level I. There remains a large difference between the percent of black, Hispanic, and American 
Indian students and the percent of Asian American and white students performing on grade level. These differences exist 
at each grade level and in both reading and mathematics. Improvement has occurred in all racial groups, however. 

In the high school courses that are tested, a larger percentage of students earned grade level ratings on the End-of- 
Course tests for Algebra I, Algebra II, geometry, physical science, chemistry, physics, and English I during 1999-2000 than 
in the prior year. There was no change in the rate of students scoring at grade level for biology and for the Economic, 
Legal, and Political Systems course (ELPS), which is similar to a civics course, although it covers a wider range of mate- 
rial. There was a decline in the percentage of students demonstrating proficiency on the End-of-Course test in U.S. history. 

Thus, in none of the tested areas has the target of 90% at or above grade level been met. But there are clear 
improvement trends for elementary and middle school reading and mathematics and in high school tests, except for 
ELPS, U.S. history, and biology. Given the pace of improvement on all End-of-Grade scores, it seems possible that the 
goal of 90% of students at or above grade level on reading and mathematics tests could be reached before 2010. Unless 
the pace of improvement picks up sharply, however, the goal of 90% of students at or above grade level in the high 
school courses will not be achieved by 2010. 

North Carolina will eliminate the minority achievement gap. 

GAP IN PERCENT PROFICIENT ON NAEP AND PERCENT AT OR ABOVE GRADE 
LEVEL ON NC EOG AND EOC EXAMINATIONS 

For many years, educators, government officials, and parents have seen a gap in academic achievement scores 
between groups of white students and groups of black, Hispanic, and American Indian students. Of course individual 
black students do earn higher scores than individual white students on tests. But on average, white students tend to 
outscore students from other ethnic and racial backgrounds. The reasons that underlie this achievement gap are com- 
plex and not very well understood. The differences, however, are quite real and consistent. 

Disaggregated test scores show the gap between white and minority group scores on NAEP assessments and North 
Carolina’s End-of-Grade (EOG) and End-of-Course (EOC) tests. 

Of course, the gap can be expressed in many ways. On the North Carolina EOG and EOC tests, for example, 
scores are commonly expressed in two ways. The percent of students scoring at or above grade level is one common 
measure. Also, average points scored is often reported. 

Depending on which measure is used, the gap can look quite different. If we measure the gap in terms of the 
percentage of students who are at or above grade level on EOG and EOC tests, we find that on average across all 
grades, 81% of white students scored at grade level, compared with 54% of black students, 63% of Hispanic students, 
and 67% of American Indian Students. 3 As the Data Report reflects, this means that the gap between white and black 
performance is 27 percentage points, the gap between white and Hispanic performance is 18 percentage points, and 
the gap between white and American Indian performance is 14 percentage points. 

However, if we use the average scale score as our basis for comparison, a somewhat different picture seems to 
emerge. For white students, the average scale score in reading for grades 3 through 8 combined was 157, while the 
score in mathematics was 164. For black students in these same grades, the average in reading was 150 and the aver- 
age in mathematics was 155. Among Hispanic students, the average reading score was 151, while mathematics was 
157. American Indian students scored slightly higher on reading (157) than on mathematics (151). 

At first glance, the majority-minority differences measured in average scores seem less dramatic than the differ- 
ences measured in terms of the percentage at grade level. But only a few points may mark the difference between one 
grade level and the next. So the differences between white and minority scale scores — differences of up to seven 
points for reading and 13 points for mathematics — may represent a gap of two or more whole grade levels. 

Both ways of gauging the gap are accurate. It is just that one way focuses on the percentage of each group who 
surpass a certain cutoff score, while the other focuses on the differences between the average scores for students from 
each group. We have chosen to report the gap expressed in terms of the percentage at grade level mainly because that 
is the statistic on which the State Board of Education has chosen to focus. Yet no matter how the differences are meas- 
ured, they are real and troublesome. 
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While it is important to acknowledge the existence of the gap, it is also important to note that the achievement levels 
of all groups of students have increased over the past several years on some measures. The percent of black students scor- 
ing at or above grade level on both the North Carolina End-of-Grade tests in reading and mathematics has gone from 30% 
in 1992-93 to 49% in 1999-2000. Importantly, this improvement trend can be demonstrated for all groups of students, 
white and minority. The percent of white students scoring at grade level or above grade level has risen from 63% to 80%. 

The gap in achievement, however it is calculated, will be closed only if the rate of improvement in scores increases 
faster for black and other minority group students than the rate for white students. While the gap on End-of-Grade and 
End-of-Course tests has narrowed slightly in the last 8 years, it seems unlikely that we will achieve the target of elimi- 
nating the gap in rates of achievement in the next 10 years if the current trends continue. 

NC will be 1st in the nation in the percent of students taking 
advanced courses. 

As the percentage of students in middle and high schools who take advanced courses in mathematics and science 
increases, more students will enter college or the workplace prepared to perform challenging work requiring complex ver- 
bal and mathematical reasoning skills. Indeed, success in these "gatekeeper” courses allows students to participate in 
other more rigorous courses in high school since courses in math and science are often offered in sequences with re- 
quired prerequisite courses. Students who start the math sequence early (in Grade 8) are able to take more mathematics 
courses. This, in turn, generally enables students to do better on college admissions tests and in college. Three indicators 
of improvements in this area are the percent of 8th grade students taking Algebra I (normally thought of as a high 
school course), and the percent of high school students electing to take advanced mathematics and science courses. 




PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS TAKING ADVANCED COURSES IN MATH AND SCIENCE 

The Council of Chief State School Officers, an organization of the heads of departments of education in most 
states, studies the issue of advanced course taking. Their most recent report shows that only three states have a higher 
percentage of 8th graders enrolled in Algebra I than does North Carolina. Their report indicates, however, that the per- 
cent of 8th grade students in North Carolina enrolling in Algebra I declined by 3 percentage points from the prior year. 
With 27% of 8th graders taking Algebra I, North Carolina is still well ahead of the national average of 18%. 

In 1998-99, there was no change in the percent of North Carolina high school students enrolled in advanced 
mathematics courses, including geometry, Algebra II, trigonometry, pre-calculus, and calculus. The state is tied for 2nd 
place in the national rankings, behind Nebraska and tied with Massachusetts, on this measure. The percentage of stu- 
dents taking advanced science courses, including chemistry, physics, and advanced science, in North Carolina high 
schools rose by one percentage point in 1998-99- With 31% of students enrolled in advanced science classes, North 
Carolina tied for 10th in the nation on this measure. The national average is 26 %. 

The target is for North Carolina to be number one on each of these indicators. While the state is ahead of the nation- 
al average on each of these indicators and is within the top ten states on each of them, this target has not been achieved. 



95 percent of NCs students will finish high school. 



ERIC 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS COMPLETING HIGH SCHOOL OR GED 

Completing high school is clearly an important accomplishment for young people. Not only does this allow them 
to continue their studies in colleges or universities, but most jobs today require at least a high school diploma. In addi- 
tion, completion of high school is found to be an important factor in lifetime earnings and other important social 
measures. The U.S. Department of Commerce’s Bureau of the Census calculates the percent of 18- to 24-year olds in 
each state who are not currently enrolled in high school and who hold a high school credential (a diploma, Certificate 
of Completion, or GED) to determine the high school completion rate. In the report for 1996-98, the North Carolina 
percentage was 85%, down slightly from 87%, registered the year before. The difference is not statistically significant. 

The First in America target for school completion is set at 95%. Clearly, this target has not been achieved yet. It 
lid be possible, however, to meet the target by the end of the decade if resources and attention are directed to attain- 



this goal. 
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NC will be one of the top ten states in program completion rates 
for exceptional students. 

The U.S. Department of Education's Office of Special Education Programs collects information annually on the 
number and percent of students who successfully complete their special education program, either by graduating from 
high school or by completing their Individual Education Program (IEP). For the most part, exceptional students are 
expected to complete the same course of studies as other students in order to qualify for a high school diploma. The 
IEP is a plan that takes into account the adaptations and supports that an exceptional student will need to complete 
his or her education. 

PERCENTAGE OF EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS AGE 14 OR OLDER WHO 
SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETE THEIR SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

In 1996-97, 48% of North Carolina's exceptional students aged 14 or older successfully completed their program 
and/or graduated. This is the same percentage of students who completed their program and/or graduated the year 
before. This puts North Carolina above the national average of 46%, and in a tie for 17th place on this measure. 

The target, however, calls for North Carolina to be one of the top ten states in the percent of special education 
students graduating high school or completing their IEPs. Reaching this target will require a concerted effort since the 
current comparison shows no change in the percent of special education students completing their programs. 

NC will be among the 10 states with the lowest high school 
dropout rate. 

PERCENTAGE OF TEENS AGE 16 TO 19 WHO ARE HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS* 

Computing school dropout rates is a complex problem. Different researchers and policy makers in different states 
compute the rate in different ways. In some analyses, the dropout rate includes students who later finish a GED pro- 
gram, thus reducing the rate. In other cases, students can be counted more than once if they leave school in two dif- 
ferent years. Finally, different states use different time-frames to report dropouts. Because North Carolina uses a differ- 
ent data collection cycle than called for by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), North Carolina's data 
are not reported by NCES. 

To avoid these problems, we chose to use data reported by the Annie E. Casey Foundation. Casey Foundation 
researchers use special tabulations of the Current Population Survey database prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. They report the percent of 16- to 19-year-olds who are school dropouts. To increase statistical reliability, they 
report 3-year averages. 

In 2000, the Foundation reported that 12% of North Carolina’s 16-19 year olds were classified as high school 
dropouts. This is the same as was reported for the prior year and places NC below the U.S. average of 10%. In the state- 
by-state ranking, NC is tied with four other states for 4lst out of 51 states on this measure. It seems unlikely that the tar- 
get of reducing the dropout rate to the top ten level (7%) can be achieved in the near future. Very rapid change in the 
dropout rate will be necessary to reach the target of being among the top ten states with the lowest dropout rate. 
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TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

Changes: ^ North Corofoo’s score was significant better. / 4 North Cardinal score was significant worse. / Interpret North Carolina’s sc on with caution — dionge wos not significant. / On this indicator 0 lower score g better, o higher score g worse. 

EVERY GRADUATE READY FOR COLLEGE AND WORK 

• Nine out of 10 NC students will Percentage of students passing an Available Spring 2003. 

pass a tough high school exit exit examination 

exam. 

• NC will be one of the top 10 Average SAT scores and adjusted average sat scores: 



states in SAT scores. 


SAT scores for NC students 


LATEST NC SCORE! 
988 


PRIOR NC SCORE! 

986 


CHANGE! 

♦ 


NC RANK! 

48th 


US AVERAGE! 

1019 


TARGET SCORE! 

1131 


FIRST 

1197(ND) 






SAT SCORES ADJUSTED FOR PARTICIPATION RATES! 
LATEST NC SCORE: PRIOR NC SCORE! CHANGE! 

1029 1025 * 


NC RANK! 

38th 


US AVERAGE! 

1053 


TARGET SCORE! 
1088 


FIRST 

1 114(ND) 


• NC will be among the top 5 states 
in the number of Advanced 
Placement (AP) exams scored at 
or above level 3. 


Number of AP exams scored at or 
above level 3 for every 1,000 1 1th 
and 1 2th graders 


LATEST NC SCORE! 

135 


PRIOR NC SCORE! 

104 


CHANGE! 

* 


NC RANK! 

10th 


US AVERAGE! 

113 


TARGET SCORE! 
182 


FIRST 

304 (DC) 


• NCwill be one of the top 10 
states in the percentage of 
students attending college. 


Percentage of students enrolled in 
two- and four-year programs of 
higher education 


LATEST NC SCORE! 

54% 


PRIOR NC SCORE! 

49% 


CHANGE! 

♦ 


NC RANK! 

Tied for 33rd 


US AVERAGE! 

N/A 


TARGET SCORE! 
62% 


FIRST 

73%(MA) 


• Nine out of 10 NC students who 
complete a vocational course of 


Percentage of vocational graduates 
ranked above average when 


LATEST NC SCORE! 

71% 


PRIOR NC SCORE! 

70% 


CHANGE! 

♦ 











study will be highly rated by their compared to other new employees 
employer. 




n this section, we consider measures specifically related to students’ preparation for college and/or work. If a letter 
grade were given for the priorities within this goal area, North Carolina would earn a B- since 83% of the goal has 
been attained. While North Carolina students have improved their performance on many of these measures, including 
the SAT, so have students across the country. Indeed, while average scores on the SAT have been going up, the differ- 
ences among the states is relatively small. North Carolina’s average score was about 87% of the target. Moreover, both 
the number of students taking Advanced Placement exams and their performance on those exams have been increas- 
ing. In this section, we also include information on the percent of North Carolina students continuing on into higher 
education and information about the quality of recent school graduates who enter the workplace. 

Nine out of 10 NC students will pass a tough high school exit exam. 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS PASSING AN EXIT EXAMINATION 

North Carolina high schools offer a variety of courses at a variety of levels of difficulty to students. Some students 
want to take highly challenging courses, whereas other students need courses that, while conveying the important 
knowledge and skills, do so in a different way or at a different pace. How, then, can we ensure that a high school diplo- 
ma represents some basic standard of competence? One way is through the use of an exit exam that requires students 
to demonstrate the skills and knowledge that we expect high school graduates to possess. 

During the 1970’s, many states, including North Carolina, instituted “basic competency” examinations that were 
intended to set an objective standard that any graduate of a high school could demonstrate. Unfortunately, the 
achievement levels set for these examinations were often very low. In North Carolina, for example, the competence 
level was set at about 6th grade. Over time, this achievement level has been raised. Today’s North Carolina high school 
graduates must pass a competency examination set at the 8th grade level, and high school sophomores take a compre- 
hensive test of reading and mathematics set at the grade 10 level. The General Assembly and the State Board of 
Education have enacted law and policy that will require all high school graduates, beginning with the class of 2003 to 
pass a tough exit examination that calls for a demonstration of mastery of reading, mathematics, and other subjects. 
|^j mse this examination is still in development, we will not have scores to report until 2003. 




NC will be one of the top 10 states in SAT scores. 

The SAT evaluates students' readiness for college. The score reported adds together the scores for verbal and math- 
ematics achievement, yielding a score from 800 to 1600. This score is used by many colleges and universities as part of 
the admissions process and may also be used in the awarding of scholarships and other financial assistance. The score 
is also widely reported in newspapers and magazines as a measure of quality of schools and school districts, despite the 
fact that the Educational Testing Service, which administers the SAT, has publicly discouraged the use of the test as an 
indicator of school, district, or state education system quality. 

While SAT scores are viewed by many members of the press and the public as important indicators of quality, they 
generally represent a very poor measure of a state school system’s performance. Eighty percent (80%) of the state-to- 
state variance in scores simply reflects the percentage of students who take the test in each state. 4 If the percentage of 
students who take the test is small and elite enough, a state can do well even if its public school system is poor. Among 
the ten states with the highest SAT scores, none had a participation rate greater than 9%. By contrast, among the 10 
lowest performing states, all had participation rates greater than 52%. 

Why then, do we report SAT scores? They do tell us something about whether students who want to attend college are 
well prepared to do so. Second, they are measures that are widely reported, whether appropriately or not. One way to mini- 
mize the potential for misunderstanding of SAT scores is to adjust scores so that differences in participation are considered. 

AVERAGE SAT SCORES AND ADJUSTED SAT SCORES FOR NC STUDENTS 

North Carolina has made consistent gains on this test over the years, but so have other states. While the state’s 
trend is improving, with this year’s average score 2 points higher than last year’s average score, the same is true for 
other states. The result is that the state’s scores have improved, but the ranking has not changed. North Carolina’s 1999- 
2000 average score of 988 placed it 48th in the nation, below the national average of 1019. Because North Carolina’s 
university system requires the SAT for admission, 64% of our students took the SAT. The rank order problem is compli- 
cated by the fact that all of the states’ scores are bunched up in a relatively small portion of the 1600 point rating scale 
— state scores span 231 points from 966 to 1 197. 

It is possible to adjust statistically the states’ scores to take participation into account. This allows for the compari- 
son of scores from all states, treating them as if each state had the same participation rate. This procedure would 
increase North Carolina’s average score to 1029, as compared to a national average of 1053. While the state’s rank 
improves, it only goes up to about 38th in the nation. Even with the adjustment for participation, then, we do not 
approach the target of being among the top ten states on the SAT. 

NC will be among the top 5 states in the nation in the number of Advanced 
Placement (AP) exams scored at or above level 3. 

NUMBER OF AP EXAMS SCORED AT OR ABOVE LEVEL 3 FOR EVERY 1,000 I ITH AND 
1 2TH GRADERS 

The Advanced Placement (AP) Program of the College Board offers students the opportunity to complete some col- 
lege courses while still in high school. This program not only provides an enriched curriculum, but it can result in real 
cost savings, since students enter college with credit for courses taken in high school, thus shortening the time needed to 
complete a college degree. The Educational Testing Service (ETS) administers the AP program. ETS specifies the topics 
and skills to be addressed in the AP course, but relies on high schools to provide instruction following the rigorous cur- 
riculum. In North Carolina, more than 87% of public high schools offer AP courses. 

The instruction and learning in these courses are verified through the AP Exams. The exams are graded on a scale 
of 1 to 5, and colleges may award credit to students with a score of 3 or better. This indicator tells us something about 
how well our highest-ability students stack up against those in other states. 

While the outcomes of the AP program can be expressed in many ways, a useful way to think about the program is 
in terms of participation among all eligible students. For this measure, the number of AP exams receiving a grade of 3 
or above for every 1,000 11th and 12th graders enrolled in North Carolina high schools is reported. This statistic has the 
benefit of providing information about both the extent of AP course-taking and providing information about the quality 
of learning in those courses. 
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In 1999 , there were 104 AP exams with acceptable scores per 1,000 students enrolled in grades 11 and 12. In 
2000, this improved to 135 per 1,000. This places North Carolina at 10th in the nation on this measure, above the 
national average of 1 13 per 1,000. On this measure, North Carolina is among the top ten states, but has not yet 
reached its target of 5th in the nation. This improvement comes at a time when more students in North Carolina are 
participating in the AP program, and, proportionally, more students are taking more AP courses. The percent of tests 
taken that receive a score of 3 or better is also going up. If these improvement trends continue, North Carolina could 
achieve the goal of being among the national leaders on this measure. 

Related Information and Perspectives 

The First in America target includes as the base, all students enrolled in grades 11 and 12 in North Carolina. If 
we consider only the students who participate in the AP program, the improvement trends can be viewed in a different 
way. In 1999-2000, 21,871 students in grades 11 and 12 took 37,337 AP exams, as compared with 20,170 students tak- 
ing 34,169 exams the year before. Thus, both the number of students enrolled in AP courses and the number of exams 
per student has increased. Importantly, the percent of exams awarded a grade of 3 or better also increased in 2000 as 
compared with 1999- Over time, the trends for AP participation and quality have been up for North Carolina. 

NC will be one of the top 10 states in the percentage of students 
attending college. 




GED students, Vance-Granville 
Community College. 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

A good high school education prepares students to enter work or to continue their education at community col- 
leges or universities. Many jobs in the future will require advanced, highly specialized training. In fact, more and more 
jobs in North Carolina already require highly skilled employees. So continuing on to college is an important measure 
of the educational health of a state. There are several different methods for calculating the rate of students going on to 
higher education. 

The National Education Goals Panel calculates college-going rates for all states in the nation. Using data from 
the National Center for Education Statistics of the U.S. Department of Education, the Panel computed college atten- 
dance rates by comparing the reports of first-time freshman enrollments in four-year colleges and universities with the 
high school graduation rates from the prior year. 

On this measure, the target is for North Carolina to be among the top ten states in the nation. In 1996, the col- 
lege-going rate for North Carolina students was 54%, up from 49% in 1992. This rate put North Carolina in 33rd place 
among all the states. While the trend is up for the state, its rank order among all the states remains unchanged. Thus, 
we have not progressed in relation to the target. 



Related Information and Perspectives 

The University of North Carolina (UNC) also calculates enrollment data and reports that, in 1998, as many as 
68% of high school graduates from the prior June were enrolled in higher education. This is the continuation of a 10- 
year trend of improvement. The college-going rate (excluding students enrolled in business and trade schools) was at 
the national average for 1998 according to UNC calculations. 



Nine out of 10 NC students who complete a vocational course of study will 
be highly rated by their employer. 



PERCENTAGE OF VOCATIONAL GRADUATES RANKED ABOVE AVERAGE WHEN 
COMPARED TO OTHER NEW EMPLOYEES 



O Vocational training and retraining are important because the nature of employment in North Carolina has 
[>ed radically in the last 50 years. In 1950, 60% of jobs were classified as “unskilled” by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In 2000, that had shrunk to 15%. 5 Last year, just under 70% of North Carolina high school students were 
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enrolled in at least one vocational education course. In many cases, these courses were part of a sequence that is 
designed to provide training to enable graduates to find employment in a particular field. The NC Department of Public 
Instruction (DPI) surveys more than 13,000 employers, asking them to assess the level of preparedness for work of stu- 
dents who have completed a vocational education program in comparison to other new employees of about the same 
age. 

In 1999, DPI reported that 71% of vocational education completers were rated above average, up slightly from 
70% reported in 1997. This is in comparison to ratings for other employees of about the same age who had not com- 
pleted a vocational education sequence. In the most recent survey, employers rated 67% of these non-completers as 
above average, just down from 68% in 1997. 



TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

Changes: North Carolina’s score was sign/fcontfr better. / North Cantina's score was significantly worse. / Interpret North Carolina's score with caution — change was not significant /* On this indicator o lower score is better, a higher score is worse. 



EVERY SCHOOL ACCOUNTABLE FOR STUDENT LEARNING 



• NC’s system of standards, 


External evaluations of standards, 


LATEST NC SCORE: 


PRIOR NC SCORE: 


change: nc rank; 


us average: 


TARGET SCORE: 


first: 


assessments, and accountability 


assessments, and accountability 


A/ 95% 


B+/ 89% 


+ 4th 


N/A 


A-/ 91% 


A/100%(NM) 


will be consistently ranked 


systems 


( Education Week evaluates standards, assessments, and accountability systems.) 




among the best in the nation. 




LATEST NC SCORE: 


PRIOR NC score: 


change: nc rank: 


us average: 


TARGET SCORE: 


FIRST: 






B- / 2.8GPA 


C/ 2.0GPA 


+ lied for 5th 


C-/1.72gpa 


C+ / 2.5 gpa 


A-/3.6gpa(CA) 






(Fordham Foundation ratings are based on an assessment of state standards.) 








• Nine of 10 NC schools will be 


Number and percentage of schools 






LATEST NC SCORE: 


PRIOR NC score: 


change: 




recognized as Schools of 


receiving each ABCs designation 


SCHOOLS OF EXCELLENCE 




73 (4%) 


50 (3%) 






Excellence or Schools of 




SCHOOLS OF DISTINCTION 




510 (24%) 


408 (21%) 


* 




Distinction by the ABCs program. 




LOW PERFORMING SCHOOLS* 




45 (2%) 


13 (.7%) 


* 





EVERY SCHOOL ACCOUNTABLE FOR STUDENT LEARNING 




O ver the last ten years, North Carolina has built a system of education standards, assessments, and accountability. 

Ensuring that the expectations for student learning are clearly articulated and that the assessments are consistent 
with those expectations is one aspect of this system. Similarly, the rewards and sanctions for schools, educators, and stu- 
dents are also an important part of the system of accountability. In this section, we detail how others view the state's system 
of standards, assessments, and accountability and how well schools are doing, as measured by the system. In this area, 
North Carolina appears to fall well short of the goal. This priority’s score is depressed by a single indicator — performance 
on the ABCs. On measures of our state’s accountability system, high marks were earned. However, the failure to perform 
well in this priority is the result of not having more schools designated as Schools of Excellence or Schools of Distinction. 




NCs system of standards, assessments, and accountability will be consistently 
ranked among the best in the nation. 

EXTERNAL EVALUATIONS OF STANDARDS, ASSESSMENTS, AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
SYSTEMS 

What do our state’s academic standards and systems of assessment and accountability look like to policy and edu- 
cation experts outside of North Carolina? In order to ensure that we are measuring the right goals in the right way, it is 
important to consider the views of our state’s efforts by those with no vested interest in our policy decisions. T\vo groups 
who have studied these matters are Education Week, a national journal focused on education issues, and the Thomas 
B. Fordham Foundation, a non-profit organization that evaluates states’ academic standards. 

The Education Week report is compiled from data collected by the American Federation of Teachers and other 
government and non-government agencies and considers the clarity and specificity of state standards, the use of public 
accountability reports, rewards for schools and districts, and support for low-performing schools. 
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In 1999, Education Week gave North Carolina a score of 89%, or a grade of B+, on standards, assessments and 
accountability systems. In 2000, a grade of A, with 95%, was awarded to the state. This improvement places North 
Carolina 4th in the nation. 

The Fordham Foundation, which takes a politically conservative view of education, evaluates state curriculum 
standards in five core areas: English, history, geography, mathematics, and science. The Foundation commissions 
experts in each of these areas to develop and apply criteria that include, but are not limited to, clarity, organization, 
coverage, quality and intellectual rigor. Each subject area is awarded a letter grade, and a grade point average for the 
entire curriculum is then calculated. 

In 2000, the Foundation gave North Carolina a grade of B-, with a grade point of 2.8, up from the grade of C/2.0 
in 1998. The current grade puts North Carolina in 5th place in the nation, well within the ranking of the top ten states. 

The target calls for North Carolina’s system of standards, assessments, and accountability to be consistently 
ranked among the best in the country. The two independent examinations of our state’s system indicate that this target 
is being met. 

Nine of 10 NC schools will be recognized as Schools of Excellence or 
Schools of Distinction by the ABCs program. 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS RECEIVING EACH ABCs DESIGNATION 

In 1996-97, North Carolina launched the ABCs of Public Education. This program evaluates elementary and mid- 
dle school performance on the basis of two standards. The actual growth of students’ skill in reading, mathematics and 
writing is measured and compared with a prediction based on past performance. The prediction formula, developed by 
the Department of Public Instruction, calculates for students in each grade and each school a unique growth target 
based on their own performance in the prior year as compared with the performance of other students in that grade 
throughout the state. The absolute performance of a school is calculated by figuring the percent of students whose End- 
of-Grade tests indicate that they are performing at or above grade level. The two standards are then combined and 
schools are designated as meeting or exceeding growth expectations or failing to achieve the growth standard. If a 
school fails to meet the growth standard and has fewer than 50 % of students working at or above grade level in reading, 
mathematics, and writing, then the school is designated low-performing. Schools that fail to achieve their growth 
expectation but which have more than 50 % of students working at or above grade level are given no recognition. 

Up until 2000-2001, the evaluation model for high schools has been different from the elementary and middle 
school model. Instead of measuring growth of the same students from one year to the next, the high school model 
compared performance of different groups of students as measured by End-of-Course tests. Other measures, including 
the percent of graduates earning a college preparatory diploma, improvements in the percent of students passing the 
high school competency test, and performance of students on the 10 th grade comprehensive test were also used to 
assess school performance. School designations, however, are the same for schools at all instructional levels. 

During 1999-2000, 2115 public schools were included in the ABCs model. Participating schools can be recognized 
as Schools of Excellence or Schools of Distinction, based primarily on the performance standards. Schools of Excellence 
have more than 90% of students working at or above grade level and have met their growth expectations, while Schools of 
Distinction have 80% to 90% of students working at or above grade level. Low Performing Schools have less than 50% of 
students working at or above grade level and fail to achieve their predicted academic growth for the year. 

The target in this area is for 90% of North Carolina schools to be either Schools of Excellence or Distinction. In 
school year 1999-2000, 73 schools in the state were in the School of Excellence category, up from 50 schools the year 
before. Also, 510 schools were awarded the School of Distinction designation, up from 408 the year before. Thus, 28% 
of all schools in the state are either Schools of Distinction or Schools of Excellence, up from 24% in 1998-99- If current 
trends continue, the target will not be met in this decade. 

In addition to these two designations, schools can also be recognized for improvements in their performance. Of 
these, 959 (45%) were determined to be schools with Exemplary Growth, while 514 schools (24%) achieved their 
expected growth status. So, 70% of schools achieved or exceeded their expected growth goal. There were 597 schools 
/oon/^r -,j ^ 0015 ) thaj were deemed No Recognition schools, while 45 (2%) were identified as Low Performing, 
ERIC t from 13 Low Performing schools in school year 1998-99- 
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High Student Performance: Summary of Performance 



■\zi easured against the performance targets for student achievement, North Carolina receives a grade of C on this 
J U goal. Within the three priority areas, however, the performance is quite different. 

In the priority area, Every Student in School and Making Strong Progress , the state is 74% of the way to 
attaining the goal. Solid or better performance on the National Assessment of Educational Progress, on North 
Carolina’s End-of-Grade tests, and on the rate of program completion by special education students strengthen the 
grade on this priority. A relatively high dropout rate and the large gap between the scores of the white majority and 
ethnic minorities pull the score down sharply. Closing the “minority achievement gap,” as it has come to be called, 
may be the single most important and formidable challenge facing the state’s effort to become First in America . 

On the priority Every Graduate Ready for College and Work , the state is performing at 83% of the target per- 
formance level. Strong showings on Advanced Placement Examinations and employers’ ratings of vocational course 
completers represent the positive highlights of performance on this priority. Yet low rankings on the SAT and on the 
rate of college attendance continue to present problems here. 

Finally, on the priority Every School Accountable for Student Learning , North Carolina is only 66% of the way 
to goal accomplishment. The state’s standards and accountability system are sound or even superior. But in fewer than 
a third of all schools are the great majority of students — 80% or more — performing at grade level. The essence of 
the target here is for nine out of 10 schools to bring at least 80% of their students to grade level — a daunting task. 



1 J. Campbell, et al., NAEP 1998 Reading Report Card for the Nation and the States (Washington, DC: Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1999)- NAEP reports on the outcomes of the National Academy of 
Sciences review of NAEP scoring procedures. 

2 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1996 and 1992 
Mathematics Assessment Achievement Level Data Tables. Tabulations from NC Education Research Council, 2000 , available from 
http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/TABLES/index.shtml. 

3 These averages are weighted in proportion to the number of students in each group who took the test. 

4 Brian Powell and Lala Carr Steelman, “Bewitched, Bothered, and Bewildering: The Use and Misuse of State SAT and ACT Scores,” Harvard 
Educational Review 66 (1996): 1, 27-59- Brian Powell and Lala Carr Steelman, writing in the Harvard Education Review propose a statistical 
method for correcting the influence of participation rates on SAT scores. This method is used in our analysis. 

5 Public Schools of North Carolina, Instructional and Accountability Services, Workforce Development Education, Workforce Development 
Education: The Future. Job Skill Level Changes, 1950-2000, available from httpy/www.ncpublicschools.org/workforce_development//publica- 
tions/trend_data/f acts_9 .html . 
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Data Sources and Notes for High Student Performance 

EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND MAKING STRONG PROGRESS 
Percentage of students scoring proficient or higher on NAEP assessments 

NAEP grade 4 and 8 reading 

Campbell, J., et al. NAEP 1994 Reading Report Card for the Nation and the States. Washington, 

DC: Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1996. 

Campbell, J., et al. NAEP 1998 Reading Report Card for the Nation and the States. Washington, 

DC: Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1999- 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress. 1998 Reading Assessment Achievement Level Data Tables. Tabulations from NC 
Education Research Council, 2000. Available from http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/ 
TABLES/index.shtml. 

The Nation's Report Card, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), is the only 
nationally representative and continuing assessment of what America's students know and can do in 
various subject areas. Since 1969 , assessments have been conducted periodically in reading, mathe- 
matics, science, writing, history, civics, geography, the arts, and other fields. Since 1990, NAEP assess- 
ments have also been conducted at the state-level in reading, mathematics, writing, and science. For 
both the national and state assessments, representative samples of students are assessed. North 
Carolina has participated in each of the state-level assessments. 

NAEP assessment items are chosen through a consensus process involving educators, policymakers, 
teachers, representatives of the business community, assessment and curriculum experts, and mem- 
bers of the public. Participants attempt to identify the essential concepts in each subject matter 
assessed. As part of the assessments, students, teachers, and schools also answer general background 
questions. 

NAEP results are reported using three achievement levels: basic, proficient, and advanced. The basic 
level denotes partial mastery of the knowledge and skills that are fundamental for proficient work at 
a given grade. The proficient level represents solid academic performance. Students reaching this 
level demonstrate competency over challenging subject matter. The advanced level signifies superior 
performance at a given grade. 

The 1998 NAEP Reading Assessment contained both multiple-choice and open-ended questions. The 
assessment asked students to demonstrate three types of reading skills: reading for literary experience, 
reading to gain information, and reading to perform a task. 

In 1998, 40 states participated in the fourth grade NAEP Reading Assessment and 37 states participat- 
ed in the eighth grade Reading Assessment. 

NAEP grade 4 and 8 math 

Reese, C.M., et al. NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card for the Nation and States. Washington, DC: 
Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1997. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, National Assessment of 
Education Progress. 1996 and 1992 Mathematics Assessment Achievement Level Data Tables. 
Tabulations from NC Education Research Council, 2000. Available from http://nces.ed.gov/nationsre- 
portcard/TABLES/index.shtm 1. 

See data note for High Student Performance , EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND MAKING 
STRONG PROGRESS \ Percentage of students scoring proficient or higher on NAEP assessments , 
NAEP grade 4 and 8 reading. 

The 1996 NAEP Mathematics Assessment measured students’ abilities in five areas: number sense, 
properties, and operations; measurement; geometry and spatial sense; data analysis, statistics, and 
probability; and algebra and functions. 

In 1996, 44 states participated in the fourth grade NAEP Mathematics Assessment and 41 states par- 
ticipated in the eighth grade Mathematics Assessment. 

NAEP grade 8 writing 

Campbell, J.R., et al. NAEP 1998 Writing Report Card for the Nation and States. Washington, DC: 
U.S. Department of Education, NCES, NAEP, 1999- 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. 1998 Writing Assessment Achievement Level Data Tables. Tabulations from NC 
Education Research Council, 2000. Available from http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/TABLES/ 
shtml. 

I Rif ^ note f or Student Performance, EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND MAKING 

K7 PROGRESS, Percentage of students scoring proficient or higher on NAEP assessments, 
NAEP grade 4 and 8 reading. ' \ f '• ' l 



The NAEP Writing Assessment evaluated student’s ability to tell a story, to inform the reader, and to 
persuade the reader. Students were given 50 minutes to draft a written response to two prompts. 

Thirty-six states participated in the eighth grade NAEP Writing Assessment. 

NAEP grade 8 science 

Bourque, M.L., A. Champagne, and S. Crissman. NAEP 1996 Science Report Card for the Nation and 
States. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, NAEP, 1997. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. 1996 Science Assessment Achievement Level Data Tables. Tabulations from NC 
Education Research Council, 2000. Available from http //nces. ed.gov/nationsreportcard/rABLES/ 
index.shtml. 

See data note for High Student Performance, EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND MAKING 
STRONG PROGRESS, Percentage of students scoring proficient or higher on NAEP assessments, 
NAEP grade 4 and 8 reading. 

The 1996 Science Assessment included multiple-choice questions that assessed students’ knowledge of 
scientific facts, constructed-response questions that explored students’ ability to explain, integrate, 
apply, reason about, plan, design, evaluate, and communicate scientific information, and hands-on 
tasks that probed students’ ability to use materials to make observations, perform investigations, eval- 
uate experimental results, and apply problem-solving skills. The assessment covered concepts in 
earth, physical, and life science. 

Forty-one states participated in the eighth grade NAEP Science Assessment. 

Percentage of students scoring at or above level III on North Carolina’s EOG 
and EOC examinations 

Public Schools of North Carolina, Office of Instructional and Accountability Seivices, Division of 
Accountability Services, Reporting Section. 1998-99 North Carolina State Testing Results. 

Raleigh, NC: NCDPI, 2000. 

Public Schools of North Carolina, Office of Instructional and Accountability Sente, Division of 
Accountability Services, Reporting Section. 1999-2000 Preliminary North Carolina State Testing 
Results. Raleigh, NC: NCDPI, 2000. 

The North Carolina End-of-Grade (EOG) tests are multiple-choice tests that are administered to all 
eligible students in grades 3-8 within the final three weeks of school. The test of reading comprehen- 
sion requires students to read passages and then answer questions directly related to the passages. The 
mathematics assessment tests students’ achievement in seven areas: numeration, geometry, patterns 
and pre-algebra, measurement, problem solving, data analysis and statistics, and computation. 

The North Carolina End-of-Course (EOC) multiple-choice tests (with the exception of the English II 
writing test) are administered within the final ten days of the school term when and where the 
courses are taught. EOC tests are administered in the following subjects: 

Algebra I: This test assesses the three broad topics of the Algebra I curriculum: (1) basic operations, 
equations, and inequalities; ( 2 ) functions and graphing; and ( 3 ) polynomials and nonlinear 
equations. 

Algebra 11: On this test, students are asked to explore the relationship between coefficients and solu- 
tions of a quadratic equation. The emphasis on this test is on problem solving (regardless of 
method used to solve the problem). 

Geometry: The test emphasizes problem solving (regardless of method used to solve the problem). 
Physical Science: Students are expected to have knowledge of important principles and concepts, un- 
derstand and interpret laboratory activities, and relate scientific information to everyday situations. 
Biology: Students are expected to have knowledge of important principles and concepts, understand 
and interpret laboratory activities, and relate scientific information to everyday situations. 

Chemistry: Students are expected to demonstrate knowledge of important principles and concepts, un- 
derstand and interpret laboratory activities, and relate scientific information to everyday situations. 
Physics : Students are expected to have knowledge of important principles and concepts, understand 
and interpret laboratory activities, and relate scientific information to everyday situations. 
Economic, Legal, and Political Systems (ELP): Test items assess students’ understanding of the 
function and importance of the North Carolina and United States Constitutions; knowing the fea- 
tures of the economic system of the United States and factors that influence the economy; and 
understanding why laws are needed and how they are enacted, implemented, and enforced. 

English 1: Editing and revising are presented as peer editing of short student essays. Students are 
required to edit for sentence formation, usage, mechanics, and spelling. For textual analysis, stu- 
dents read several passages from various genres, including literary, informational, and practical 
texts. Based on the reading passages, students answer questions, which focus on the application of 
literary terms and techniques. 

US History: Students are expected to have knowledge of important ideas and concepts, understand 
and interpret events in history, and connect historical people and events across time. Many items 
ask students to analyze primary and secondary source documents. 
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Achievement levels are used to describe EOC and EOG performance because they allow the compari- 
son of student and group performance to preset standards. These standards are based on what is 
expected in each subject at each grade level. Achievement levels were determined by relating judg- 
ments of thousands of North Carolina teachers regarding the performance of each of their students 
to each student’s performance on the end-of-grade multiple-choice tests. The four achievement lev- 
els are defined as follows: 

Level I: Students performing at this level do not have sufficient mastery of knowledge and skills in 
the subject area to be successful in the next grade. 

Level II: Students performing at this level demonstrate inconsistent mastery of knowledge and skills 
in the subject area and are minimally prepared to be successful at the next grade level. 

Level III: Students performing at this level consistently demonstrate mastery of the grade level sub- 
ject matter and skills and are well prepared for the next grade level. 

Level IV: Students performing at this level consistently perform in a superior manner clearly beyond 
that required to be proficient at grade level work. 

The North Carolina Department of Public Instruction has set its performance standard at the two 
highest levels — Levels III and IV — on its EOC and EOC examinations. Students performing at or 
above Level III are considered to be achieving at or above grade level. 

Gap in percent proficient on NAEP and percent at or above grade level on NC 
examinations 

National Assessment of Educational Progress composite 

Campbell, J., et al. NAEP 1994 Reading Report Card for the Nation and the States. Washington, 

DC: Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1996. 

Campbell, J., et al. NAEP 1998 Reading Report Card for the Nation and the States. Washington, 

DC: Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1999- 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. 1998 Reading Assessment Achievement Level Data Tables. Tabulations from 
NC Education Research Council, 2000. Available from http://nces.ed. go v/nationsreportcard/TABL^ 
index.shtml. 

Reese, C.M., et al. NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card for the Nation and States. Washington, DC: 
Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1997. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. 1996 and 1992 Mathematics Assessment Achievement Level Data Tables. 
Tabulations from NC Education Research Council, 2000. Available from http://nces.ed.gov/nations 
reportcard/TABLES/index.shtml. 

Campbell, J.R., et al. NAEP 1998 Writing Report Card for the Nation and States. Washington, DC: 
U.S. Department of Education, NCES, NAEP, 1999 . 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. 1998 Writing Assessment Achievement Level Data Tables. Tabulations from 
NC Education Research Council, 2000. Available from http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/TABLES/ 
index.shtml. 

Bourque, M.L., A. Champagne, and S. Crissman. NAEP 1996 Science Report Card for the Nation and 
States. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, National Assessment Governing Board, 1997. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. 1996 Science Assessment Achievement Level Data Tables. Tabulations from 
NC Education Research Council, 2000. Available from http//nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/TABLES/ 
index.shtml. 

See data note for High Student Performance, EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND MAKING 
STRONG PROGRESS, Percentage of students scoring proficient or higher on NAEP assessments, 
NAEP grade 4 and 8 reading. 

As part of the background questionnaire that is administered with NAEP assessments, students are 
asked to indicate the racial/ethnic subgroup that best describes them. The mutually exclusive 
response options were: white, black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian (includ- 
ing Alaskan native). Achievement level data are reported for each subgroup for which a sufficient 
sample of students was assessed. 

The NC Education Research Council computed a weighted average of the performance of each sub- 
group on NAEP grade 4 and 8 reading, grade 4 and 8 math, and grade 8 writing and science. The 
performance gap score is the difference between the average score of white students and the average 
score of students in the minority group indicated. 
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North Carolina EOG and EOC examinations composite 

Public Schools of North Carolina, Office of Instructional and Accountability Services, Division of 
Accountability Services, Reporting Section. 1998-99 North Carolina State testing Results. 

Raleigh, NC: NCDPI, 2000. 

Public Schools of North Carolina, Office of Instructional and Accountability Services, Division of 
Accountability Services, Reporting Section. 1999-2000 Preliminary North Carolina State testing 
Results. Raleigh, NC: NCDPI, 2000. 

See data note for High Student Performance, EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND MAKING 
STRONG PROGRESS, Percentage of students scoring at or above level III on North Carolina ’s 
End-Of-Grade (EOG) and End-Of-Course (EOC) examinations. 

Students were asked to indicate the racial/ethnic subgroup that best described them. The mutually 
exclusive response options were: white, black, Hispanic, Asian, American Indian, and Multi-racial. 
Achievement level data are reported for each subgroup for which a sufficient sample of students was 
assessed. 

The NC Education Research Council computed a weighted average of the performance of each sub- 
group on the EOG reading and math examinations and all of the EOC examinations. The perform- 
ance gap score is the difference between the average score of white students and the average score of 
students in the minority group indicated. 

Percentage of students taking advanced courses 

Blank, Rolf K. and Doreen Langesen. State Indicators of Science and Mathematics 
Education. Washington, DC: Council of Chief State School Officers, 1997. 

Blank, Rolf K. and Doreen Langesen. State Indicators of Science and Mathematics Education. 
Washington, DC: Council of Chief State School Officers, 1999- 

State departments of education report aggregated totals on course enrollments in science and math- 
ematics to the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO). Data are collected by states through 
state management information systems. The CCSSO and Education Week define "Upper Level 
Mathematics" as math at levels 2 to 5 — geometry, Algebra II, trigonometry, pre-calculus, and cal- 
culus. "Upper Level Science" courses include chemistry, physics, and advanced science. The CCSSO 
includes data from 27 states in their report of 8 th grade algebra enrollments, 31 states in their 
report of upper level mathematics enrollments, and 29 states in their report of upper level science 
enrollments. 

Percentage of students completing high school or GED 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1995-97 October Current Population 
Surveys. Unpublished tabulations prepared by the National Center for Education Statistics and MPR 
Associates, Inc., 1998. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1996-98 October Current Population 
Surveys. Unpublished tabulations prepared by the National Center for Education Statistics and 
MPR Associates, Inc., 1999- 

This measure is based on the 12-month Current Population Survey (CPS) maintained by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Each October the Bureau asks respondents in 60,000 households nation- 
wide about the enrollment status of all 18-to-24 year olds in their households. Because of small 
sample sizes, the state-level completion data are calculated using three-year averages. The high 
school completion rate is the percentage of the non-high school enrolled population who report 
that they hold a high school credential (either a high school diploma or an alternative credential, 
such as a General Educational Development (GED) credential, Individualized Education Program 
(IEP) credential, or certificate of attendance). 

Percentage of exceptional students age 14 or older who successfully complete 
their special education program 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System. 7b Assure 
the Free and Appropriate Public Education of all Children with Disabilities: Twentieth Annual 
Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 
Washington, DC: GPO, 1998. 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs, Data Analysis System. 7b Assure 
the Free and Appropriate Public Education of all Children with Disabilities : Twenty-First 
Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. Washington, DC: GPO, 1999 . 

The U.S. Congress requires that all states report the percentage of exceptional students who success- 
fully complete their special education program by graduating with a diploma, graduating with a cer- 
tificate, or returning to regular education. The Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) of the 
U.S. Department of Education compiles this data for their annual report to Congress. The OESP notes 
that high school graduation requirements, including exit examinations, course credits, and manda- 
tory age limits, vary considerably from state -to-state and may affect reported graduation rates. 
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For individual states, percentages of students with disabilities exiting may sum to more than 100 
percent. This is due to the fact that exit data are collected over a 12-month period, while child 
count data are collected for a single day, December 1. As a result, students ages 14-21 who enter spe- 
cial education after December 1 and exit prior to December 1 may appear in the numerator 
(exiters) but not in the denominator (child count). 

Percentage of teens age l6-to-l9 who are high school dropouts 

Annie E. Casey Foundation. Kids Count Data Book : State Profiles of Child Well-Being. Baltimore, 

MD: Casey Foundation, 1999- Special tabulations of 1984-1997 Current Population Survey micro- 
data prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Annie E. Casey Foundation. Kids Count Data Book: State Profiles of Child Well-Being. Baltimore, 

MD: Casey Foundation, 2000. Special tabulations of 1989-1998 Current Population Survey micro- 
data prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This measure is based on the 12-month Current Population Survey (CPS) maintained by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Each month the Bureau asks respondents in 60,000 households nation- 
wide about their activities related to the labor force and education. The Casey Foundation receives 
data from the CPS for the nine months that students are typically in school and calculates the aver- 
age percentage of teens age l6-to-19 who are not in school and have not graduated. Students with a 
GED or the equivalent are considered high school graduates. In order to increase the reliability of 
their estimates, the Casey Foundation reports 3-year averages. 

Although the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) produces a yearly report on state 
dropout rates, North Carolina and 20 other states do not submit dropout data that meets the quality 
and comparability standards established by NCES. The North Carolina State Board of Education 
recently adopted the definition and measurement procedures for high school dropouts used by 
NCES; however, the Board did not adjust the data collection cycle to adhere to NCES requirements. 
Thus, the Casey Foundation dropout estimates remain the only nationally comparable data avail- 
able for North Carolina. 

EVERY GRADUATE READY FOR COLLEGE AND WORK 
Percentage of students passing an exit examination 

North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, Office of Instructional and Accountability Services, 
Division of Accountability Services, Testing Section. North Carolina High School Exit Exam. 
Raleigh, NC: NCDPI, 2000. 

The North Carolina High School Exit Exam will be administered for the first time to 1 1th graders in 
the spring of 2002. Students who do not pass the exit exam will be given focused remedial instruc- 
tion and will have additional opportunities to take the exit exam during their 12th grade year. 

The North Carolina High School Exit Exam will assess students’ proficiency in four competency 
areas or domains: (1) communication, (2) processing information, (3) problem solving, and (4) 
using numbers and data. Students must pass four tests each comprised of 80 multiple-choice ques- 
tions. The tests will cover the following content areas of the North Carolina Standard Course of 
Study. English, reading, and grammar, mathematics (up to and including Algebra I), science 
(including biology), and social studies (including ELPS and U.S. history). 

Results from each of the four tests that comprise the exit exam will be reported using scale scores. 

In addition, pass/fail status will be reported, as well as the minimum passing score for each test. 
Information on student performance at the objective level will also be reported to guide focused 
remedial instruction. 

Average SAT Scores and adjusted SAT scores for NC students 

SATscores 

Public Schools of North Carolina, Office of Instructional and Accountability Services, Division of 
Accountability Services, Reporting Section. The North Carolina 1999 Scholastic Assessment Test. 
Raleigh, NC: NCDPI, 1999- 

Public Schools of North Carolina, Office of Instructional and Accountability Services, Division of 
Accountability Services, Reporting Section. The North Carolina 2000 Scholastic Assessment Tkst. 
Raleigh, NC: NCDPI, 2000. 

The SAT is used along with high school transcripts and other information to assess students’ com- 
petence for college work. The test lasts 3 hours and consists of mostly multiple-choice questions. 
The verbal sections test the ability to read critically, to understand word relationships, and to under- 
stand words in context The math sections test the ability to solve problems in arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry. 

SAT scores are useful in assessing the academic preparation of individual students and in making 
decisions about individual students. Using SAT scores as a single measure to rank or rate states, 

Q :ational institutions, school systems, schools, or teachers may be less valid because not all stu- 
? J r s are included. Aggregate scores can, however, indicate the preparation of groups of students 



who aspire to attend college. In addition, average scores analyzed for a number of years can reveal 
trends in the academic preparation of students who take the SAT. The maximum score awarded on 
the SAT is 1600, 800 on the verbal examination and 800 on the mathematics examination. 

Adjusted SAT scores 

Powell, Brian and LalaCarr Steelman. "Bewitched, Bothered, and Bewildering: The Use and Misuse of 
State SAT and ACT Scores." Harvard Educational Review 66 (1996): 1, 27-59- 

Powell and Steelman report that more than 80 percent of the variance in average state SAT scores 
can be attributed to the percentage of students taking the test. In states where the percentage of stu- 
dents taking the SAT is low, state SAT averages tend to be higher because the test-taking population 
includes a higher proportion of high- achieving college bound students, and vice versa. For this rea- 
son, the First in America reports include a ranking of SAT scores adjusted to account for the per- 
centage of students taking the test in each state. The adjusted SAT scores represent what a state’s 
mean SAT score would be if the state had a participation rate that matched the national average. 

The following steps were taken in order to adjust states’ mean SAT scores by participation rates: (a) 

A simple linear regression was computed with Mean State SAT Scores as the dependent variable and 
Mean State Participation Rates as the independent variable; (b) A residual was computed for each 
state by subtracting the actual value of an SAT score from the predicted value of an SAT score 
(actual SAT score X estimated slope + intercept); (c) A second simple linear regression was comput- 
ed (y = a + bx) whereby, (a) = the constant unstandardized coefficient; (b) - the unstandardized 
coefficient for Participation Rate; and the independent variable (x) or "Mean State Participation 
Rate" was substitute by the National Mean Participation Rate. The value of the second linear regres- 
sion was added to the residual for each state. These steps were used to adjust states’ mean SAT scores 
for the years 1999 and 2000. 

Number of AP exams scored at or above level 3 for every 1000 I Ith and 12th 
graders 

The College Board, Advanced Placement Program. Results from the 1999 Advanced Placement 
Examinations. New York: 1999- 

The College Board, Advanced Placement Program. Results from the 2000 Advanced Placement 
Examinations. New York: 2000. 

The Advanced Placement (AP) program, sponsored by the College Board, provides a way for high 
schools to offer college-level coursework to students. At present, courses and examinations are avail- 
able in art, biology, chemistry, computer science, economics, English, French, German, government 
and politics, history, Latin, mathematics, music, physics, and Spanish. Public schools in North 
Carolina weight the grades given in AP courses to compensate for the increased difficulty. Students 
are offered the opportunity, but are not required, to take a national AP examination upon comple- 
tion of an AP course. 

AP examinations, which are given in May, are graded on a five-point scale: 5 — extremely well 
qualified; 4 — well qualified; 3 — qualified; 2 — possibly qualified; and 1 — no recommenda- 
tion. Grades of 3 and above generally are accepted for college credit and advanced placement at 
participating colleges and universities. 

Ti-io First in Ameri ca r e n o r ts * n c9ude the number of students for everv 1000 1 1 th and 1 7th graders 
in public and private schools who receive a score of 3 or above on AP examinations. This number 
awards states for increasing the number of students who choose to take the examinations and for 
the absolute performance of those students on the examinations. 

Students enrolled in two- and four-year programs of higher education 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Residence and Migration of 
First-Time Freshmen Enrolled in Higher Education Institutions. Washington, DC: NCES, 1992. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Residence and Migration of 
First-Time Freshmen Enrolled in Higher Education Institutions. Washington, DC: NCES, 1996. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data. 
Washington, DC: NCES, 1992-93. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data. 
Washington, DC: NCES, 1996-97. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Private School Universe 
Study. Washington, DC: NCES, 1992. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Private School Universe 
Study. Washington, DC: NCES, 1995-96. 

The National Education Goals Panel computed 1992 participation rates for higher education by 
adding 1991-1992 high school graduates from public schools (reported in the Common Core of 
Data) and 1990-1991 high school graduates from nonpublic schools (reported in the Private 
School Universe Survey). Rates for 1996 were computed in the same manner, using 1996-1997 
public school data and 1995-96 nonpublic school data. 
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Percentage of vocational education graduates ranked above average by their 
employers when compared to other new employees 

Public Schools of North Carolina, Instructional and Accountability Services, Division of Workforce 
Development. VEIS5 Employer Follow-Up Summary, 1997 Report. Raleigh, NC: NCDPI, 1997. 

Public Schools of North Carolina, Instructional and Accountability Services, Division of Workforce 
Development. VEIS 5 Employer Follow-Up Summary, 1999 Report. Raleigh, NC: NCDPI, 1999 . 

Workforce development courses are offered in eight program areas, with each area having school- 
based and work-based learning opportunities: Agricultural Education, Business Education, Career 
Development, Family and Consumer Sciences Education, Health Occupations Education, Marketing 
Education, Technology Education, and Trade and Industrial Education. Students must complete at 
least five courses in a program area in order to be a vocational "concentrator” or graduate. 

More than 13,000 employers completed a survey on the qualifications and performance of their 
employees who completed a vocational education program in the NC Public Schools. Employers 
compare vocational education graduates to other new employees of approximately the same age. An 
average of responses to fourteen survey questions is included in the First in America reports. 

EVERY SCHOOL ACCOUNTABLE FOR STUDENT LEARNING 
External evaluations of standards, assessment, and accountability system 

Education Week evaluation 

Education Week. Quality Counts 1999: Rewarding Results, Punishing Failure. Bethesda, MD: 
Education Week, 1999- 

Education Week. Quality Counts 2000: Who Should Peach? Bethesda, MD: Education Week, 2000. 

Education Week awards grades to 50 states based on the quality of their systems of Standards, 
Assessments, and Accountability. A grades is awarded to each state based on: 

(1) the American Federation of Teachers’ (AFT) evaluation of the clarity and specificity of their 
standards and assessments, 

( 2 ) the state’s public accountability reports, 

(3) the state’s system of rewards and sanctions for schools or districts, 

(4) the state’s rating systems for school performance, 

( 5 ) assistance provided to low-performing schools, and 

( 6 ) the state’s high school exit exams. 

Fordham Foundation evaluation 

Finn, Jr., Chester E., Michael J. Petrilli, and Gregg Vanourek. The State of State Standards. 

Washington, DC: Thomas B. Fordham Foundation, 1998. 

Finn, Jr., Chester E. and Michael J. Petrilli. The State of State Standards. Washington, DC: Thomas B. 
Fordham Foundation, 1999- 



The Thomas B. Fordham Foundation evaluates academic standards in 49 states on the basis of their 
organization, disciplinary coverage, quality, clarity, comprehensiveness and rigor. The foundation 
reviews state standards in the five core academic subjects of English, history, geography, math, and 
science. A panel of experts is compiled to develop criteria and evaluate state standards in each sub- 
ject area. 

Number and percentage of schools receiving each ABCs designation 

Public Schools of North Carolina, Office of Instructional and Accountability Services, Division of 
Accountability Services, Reporting Section. A Report Card for the ABCs of Public Education, 
Volume I. Raleigh, NC: NCDPI, 1998-1999. 

Public Schools of North Carolina, Office of Instructional and Accountability Services, Division of 
Accountability Services, Reporting Section.^ Report Card for the ABCs of Public Education, 
Volume I. Raleigh, NC: NCDPI, 1999-2000. 

In 1998-99, the Public Schools of North Carolina implemented a comprehensive ABCs model for 
elementary, middle, and high schools. In 1999-2000 this model was implemented again, augment- 
ed by a new policy for participation of alternative schools, Department of Health and Human 
Services schools and Office of Juvenile Justice schools. 

The ABCs accountability program sets growth/gain and performance standards for each elementary, 
middle, and high school in the state. End-of-Grade (EOG) and End-of-Course (EOC) test results 
and selected other components are used to measure the schools’ growth/gain and performance. 
Schools that attain the standards are eligible for incentive awards or other recognition. To be eligi- 
ble for incentive awards, schools also must have low exemption rates, testing at least 98 percent of 
their eligible students in K- 8 , and at least 95 percent of students enrolled in specific courses or 
grades in high school. Schools where growth/gain and performance fall below specified levels are 
designated as low-performing. 

Schools are classified into several categories for the purpose of awarding incentives and recognition. 
The First in America reports include the number and percentage of schools that are designated as 
Schools of Excellence, Schools of Distinction, and Low Performing Schools on the basis of their per- 
formance on the ABCs program. 

Schools of Excellence: A School of Excellence is a school that made expected growth/gain and had 
at least 90 percent of its students performing at or above Achievement Level III. Such schools are 
recognized at a statewide event and receive incentive awards. 

Schools of Distinction: A School of Distinction is a school that had at least 80 percent of its students 
performing at or above Achievement Level III irrespective of growth or gain (but does not qualify as 
a School of Excellence). 

Low Petforming Schools: Low-Performing Schools are those that fail to meet their expected 
growth/gain standard and have significantly less than 50 % of their students performing at or above 
Achievement Level III. 
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Every Child Ready to Learn 






ore than ten years ago, the National Education Goals Panel focused the nation’s attention on the impor- 
tance of ensuring that every child begin school ready to learn.' Today, a growing body of research recog- 
J nizes the vital, long-term effects of early childhood education on later development and school success. 

Guaranteeing that every child has access to quality child care is one of the first and most important steps to 
ensuring that all of North Carolina’s children are ready to learn. 2 High quality child care programs — programs char- 
acterized by small classes, safe and enriching environments, well-trained teachers, involved families, quality health 
care, and low teacher turnover — can clearly contribute to children’s success in school. Good early education is linked 
to school achievement and the development of critical social skills that allow a child to grow into a happy, productive 
adult. Further, research reveals that children who are at risk of not doing well in school may receive even greater and 
more sustained benefits from high quality early education. 3 

But high quality child care alone will not ensure that all of North Carolina’s children arrive ready to succeed in 
school. How ready children are to succeed in school also depends on support from their family. 4 Every parent must be a 
good first teacher. As a 1997 National Education Goals Panel report concludes, “If we do not simultaneously increase 
the educational levels and reading skills of parents, then we cannot possibly hope to improve the school readiness of 
children.” 5 Parents cannot fulfill their role as their child’s “first and most essential teacher” if they do not have the lit- 
eracy skills to read aloud to their children, tell them stories, and instill in them a love of reading and learning. 6 

Every child should be ready to begin school. This year, more than 100,000 children began kindergarten in North 
Carolina’s public schools. 7 They came to school with a wide range of skills and abilities. Good information about their 
abilities can guide efforts to improve early childhood education. Schools also need good information about the condi- 
tion of North Carolina’s kindergartners in order to ensure that they are ready for all of the children they serve. 

North Carolina has made a considerable investment in improving the lives of its young children. This investment 
is evident in the grade of B- (83%) awarded in this goal area. If we assigned grades for 
the priorities within the goal, North Carolina would earn a B+ (88%) for its efforts to 
provide quality child care. This score is attributable, in large part, to improvements in 
child care, family involvement, and access to health screenings in Smart Start counties. 

North Carolina would earn a C (76%) on measures of family support for their children’s 
learning, pulling down the overall grade in this goal area. Finally, North Carolina 
would earn a grade of B (84%) on measures of the condition of its children as they 
begin school and measures of our schools’ readiness for the children they serve. 
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EVERY CHILD READY TO LEARN 

TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

Changes: ^ North CemSna's scon was significant better. North Carolina’s score wm sign/fcantfr wont. / ++ Interpret North Cemim's score with caution - dmnp wm not significant /♦ Onthh indkoior a lower scon is beau, a hqher score is wont 

EVERY CHILD WITH ACCESS TO QUALITY CHILD CARE 



• NC will provide high quality child 
care, encourage family support 
for children’s learning, and 
facilitate access to health 
resources for all children. 



Smart Start indicators 
(19 Pioneer Counties) 

Child care improvements 



Family support for children’s learning 



Health resources provided 

Child care worker average salary 
Ratings of child care programs in NC 



CHILD-TO-TEACHER RATIOS:* 





LATEST NC SCORE: 


PRIOR NC score: 


change: 




INEWIS 


4-TO-l 


4-to-I 


44 




TODDLERS 


6-to-I 


6-to-1 


44 




PRE-SCHOOLERS 


9-TO-l 


9-to-1 


44 




CHILD CARE TEACHERS WITH SOME COLLEGE OR COMMUNITY COLLEGE COURSEWORK: 








LATEST NC SCORE: 


prior nc score: 


change: 






77% 


59% 


* 




% OF FAMILIES WHO ENGAGED IN EDUCATIONALLY IMPORTANT ACTIVITIES WITH THEIR CHILD: 






LATEST NC SCORE: 


us average: 






READ TO A CHILD 


91% 


90% 






TOLD A STORY 


79% 


75% 






TAUGHT LETTERS, WORDS, NUMBERS 


82% 


88% 






% OF CHILD CARE CENTERS PROVIDING 


HEALTH SCREENINGS: 










LATEST NC SCORE: 


prior nc score: 


change: 






74% 


59% 


♦ 




LATEST NC SCORE: PRIOR NC SCORE: 


change: nc rank: 


us average: 


TARGET SCORE: 


first: 


$6.77/hr $6.69/hr 


* Tied for 26th 


$7. 13/hr 


$7. 56/hr 


$995(DC) 


% OF UCENSED DAY CARE CENTERS RECEIVING EACH STAR RATING: 








☆☆ 6% ☆☆☆ 59% 


☆☆☆☆ 24% 


☆☆☆☆☆ 11% 


TOTAL AT 3 TO 5 STARS 94% 



LEGEND 



Latest NC Score: 

Prior NC Score: 
Change: 



NC Rank: 
U.S. Average: 
Target Score: 
First: 



On this indicator a lower score is better, a higher score is worse. 

This is the average score for North Carolina taken from the most recent data collection available. Most recent 
data collection dates range from 1990 to 2000. 

This is the average score for North Carolina taken from the preceding data collection. 

Change arrows show North Carolina’s progress from the last data collection to the most recent data collection. 
+ North Carolina’s score is significantly better. 

+ North Carolina’s score is significantly worse. 

44 Interpret North Carolina ’s score with caution — change is not significant. 

North Carolina’s rank among states for which data are available. States are ranked from best to worst. 

This is the average score for the United States taken from the most recent data collection available. 

This is the score North Carolina currently needs to achieve to reach the First in America target. 

The score and state abbreviation is listed for the state receiving the best reported score. 



EVERY CHILD WITH ACCESS TO QUALITY CHILD CARE 




ERjt 




T he demand for early childhood care and education is growing dramatically in North Carolina and the nation. 

Nonparental child care is now the norm for young children in the United States. A recent report, Child Care 
Quality: Does It Matter and Does It Need to Be Improved?, noted that, “Sixty percent of children five years or 
younger are in child care on a regular basis, and 44% of infants are in child care for more than thirty hours a week.”' 
Last year in North Carolina, more than 213,000 children were enrolled in regulated child care centers and homes.’ 
Research confirms that the quality of child care these children receive affects their health and development while 
they are in child care and their readiness for school in the future. Children who attend higher quality child care cen- 
ters perform better on measures of cognitive skills (for example, math and reading) and social skills (for example, 
cooperating with teachers and peers) in child care and throughout their transition into school. 111 

How do children’s experiences at ages three and four alter the course of a child’s school career 5, 10, and 15 
years later? One explanation is that “early childhood education improves children’s ability to think and reason as they 
enter school, enabling them to learn more in the early grades. Their learning accumulates and their academic success 
keeps them 'on track’ toward high school graduation.” 11 Another is that early childhood success increases children’s 
motivation and their parents’ and teachers’ expectations for their success in school. As parents and teachers encourage 
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their learning, children gain confidence and remain oriented toward school achievement. 12 Both explanations high- 
light the important role that a high quality early childhood education can play in the school readiness and academic 
success of children. 

High quality child care programs are characterized by: (1) low ratios of children to teachers, (2) well-trained 
teachers who receive the continual development and support necessary to provide an engaging and appropriate cur- 
riculum, (3) involved and supportive parents, (4) attention to the health and development of children, and (5) low 
rates of teacher turnover. The First in America reports measure many of these characteristics in order to evaluate 
whether North Carolina’s children have access to high quality child care. 

By the standards set in the targets for providing access to quality child care, North Carolina is performing well. 
The state is 88% of the way to its targets for this priority. If we assigned grades for performance on the priorities, North 
Carolina would receive a B+ on these measures. The contributions of Smart Start to improving child care, encourag- 
ing family involvement, and providing access to health screenings boost the priority score, while high chi Id- to- teacher 
ratios in child care programs and low rates of adult literacy lower it. 

NC will provide high quality child care, encourage family support for 
children’s learning, and facilitate access to health resources for all children. 

SMART START INDICATORS: CHILD CARE IMPROVEMENTS, FAMILY SUPPORT FOR 
CHILDREN’S LEARNING, AND HEALTH RESOURCES PROVIDED 

Only early childhood interventions of the highest quality have substantial long-term positive effects on children’s 
lives. A Future of Children report entitled, “Long-Term Outcomes of Early Childhood Programs,” confirms that high 
quality “intervention programs have led to enhanced school achievement, higher earnings, and decreased involvement 
with the criminal justice system. Appropriately designed programs have helped parents strengthen their parenting skills 
and move toward economic self-sufficiency.” 13 The most effective programs create a comprehensive web of support to 
improve all aspects of a child’s life — their child care, family support, and health. 14 

In 1993, North Carolina created the Smart Start early childhood initiative to provide this web of support for all of 
the state’s children. The goal of Smart Start is to ensure that all children enter school healthy and prepared to succeed. 
The program began in 12 Smart Start partnerships, serving nineteen North Carolina counties, and has expanded to 
serve children and families in all 100 counties. Smart Start operates through community partnerships that involve state 
government, local leaders, service providers, and families in examining their community’s needs and designing inter- 
ventions to meet those needs. Community partnerships focus their attention on three areas of intervention: improving 
child care, encouraging family support for children's ieaming, and making good health care accessible to ail children. 15 

CHILD CARE IMPROVEMENTS 

A significant portion of Smart Start funds are spent on improving child care quality. All local Smart Start part- 
nerships fund projects to improve the quality of early childhood care and education in their communities. 

Partnerships enhance training for child care workers, provide funding for quipment and materials, and create incen- 
tives for centers to meet higher licensing and accreditation standards. 16 T\vo measures of Smart Start’s effectiveness are 
its impact on child-to-staff ratios and teacher education and training. 

The Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill conducts 
independent evaluations of the North Carolina Smart Start Initiative. In 1994, 1996, and 1999 the Smart Start 
Evaluation team collected information on improvements in child care quality in the twelve pioneer Smart Start part- 
nerships which served 19 North Carolina counties. 17 The First in America reports include data from these evaluations. 

Child-to-teacher ratios* 

The Cost, Quality and Child Outcomes in Child Care Centers study found that centers with low child-to- 
teacher ratios consistently provided higher quality care. 18 These programs were more likely to provide care that suits 
O en’s level of development and to foster closer relationships between children and caregivers. As late as second 



Both child development theory 
and research on successful 
practices point to five key 
features of high-quality early care 
and education programs 

1 . Low child-to-staff ratios and small 
group sizes 

2. Adequate teacher education and 
training 

3. Family involvement 

4. Low staff turnover 

5. Child-initiated, active learning 

Source: Start Early, Finish Strong: How to Help 
Every Child become a Reader — July 1 999 




children with closer relationships with their child care teachers continued to exhibit significantly better 
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language, math, attention, and problem solving skills than their peers. 19 High ratios of children to adults lower the 
quality of child care; low quality child care leads to more problem behaviors, lower cognitive and language ability, and 
lower school readiness scores. 20 For this reason, the National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) 
recommends that states adhere to stringent child-to-teacher ratios. 21 

North Carolina’s child-to-teacher ratios in Smart 
Start counties did not change between May, 1996 and 
1999- Ratios remained at 4:1 in infant classes, 6:1 in tod- 
dler classes, and 9:1 in preschool classes. In all three cate- 
gories for which data are available, North Carolina ratios 
failed to meet the recommendations of the NAEYC. 22 
Through 1999, Smart Start interventions had not improved 
child-to-teacher ratios in North Carolina. 

North Carolina’s child-to-teacher ratios are worse 
than the ratios that most studies deem necessary for high- 
quality programs. The state’s performance on this measure will likely require changes to existing regulations or addi- 
tional incentives for programs that voluntarily lower ratios. 

Teachers with some college or community college education 

Numerous studies have confirmed that a well-trained caregiver is one of the most important elements of quality 
child care. 23 Well-trained caregivers — those with more formal education and specialized early childhood training — 
generally provide more appropriate care for children. 24 Even modest increases in high-quality training can benefit 
children. 25 Well-trained teachers are more likely to possess the myriad skills required to meet the needs of a challeng- 
ing and diverse group of young children. They are better able to select the materials, activities, and interactions that 
contribute most strongly to children’s language and math development. They are more likely to be attentive to and 
respectful of children’s individual needs. They are more likely to be culturally sensitive and accepting of differences in 
ethnic backgrounds and customs. Researchers for Parents magazine also note that they are more likely to “discipline 
children in positive ways, teaching social skills, instead of blaming, criticizing, or punishing.” 26 These important prac- 
tices improve the quality of the state’s child care and child preparedness for school. 

In 1996, 59% of early childhood teachers in the twelve pioneer Smart Start partnerships had some college or 
community college coursework. By 1999, 77% of teachers had completed some college or community college. If 
improvement on this measure continues at the current rate, it will be possible for North Carolina to reach the First in 
America target of 90% by 2010. 



NAEYC RECOMMENDED NC REQUIRED 
AGE OF CHILDREN CHILD-TO-TEACHER RATIOS CHILD-TO-TEACHER RATIOS 



Infants (Birth to 12 months) 


3 


1 5 


1 


Toddlers (12-24 months) 


3 


1 to 5:1 


6 


1 


24 to 36 months 


4 


1 to 7:1 


10 


1 


Three Year Olds 


7 


1 to 10:1 


15 


1 


Four Year Olds 


8 


1 to 10:1 


20 


1 



Source: NAEYC and NC DHHS 




FAMILY SUPPORT FOR CHILDREN’S LEARNING 




How ready children are to learn and to achieve in school also depends on support from their families. 27 Research 
solidly confirms common sense: family involvement in children’s learning improves their performance in school and 
helps keep them there. Early, regular reading is one of the most important things families can do to improve their 
child’s readiness for school. Families who read aloud to their children, tell them stories, and involve them in active 
conversation are helping their children to develop the early language and communication skills that will prepare 
them to succeed in kindergarten. 28 One of Smart Start’s main goals is to help families become better teachers. Smart 
Start supports programs that teach parenting skills, encourage reading to children, provide information about com- 
munity resources, support parents through difficult times, and promote parental involvement. 29 

Perhaps as a result of these efforts, families participating in Smart Start engaged in educationally important 
activities with their child as often as or more often than a national sample of parents of preschoolers. This was true 
even though the Smart Start sample had a larger number of low income parents (66%) than the national sample 
(54%). Historically, low income parents have been less likely to report engaging in educational activities with their 
children. 

On average, 84% of the families surveyed by Smart Start read to their children, told them stories, or helped them 
to learn letters, words, or numbers. This places North Carolina six points below the First in America target of 90% 
participation. Families who participated in the survey were involved in at least one Smart Start funded program and 
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may have been encouraged to engage in these educational activities. It appears that many Smart Start families are 
getting the message that they play a vital role in the early education of their children. 

HEALTH RESOURCES PROVIDED 

Unhealthy children suffer “cognitive and social deficits, low scores on developmental and achievement tests, and 
inattentiveness” that make it difficult for them to meet the challenges of growing and learning. 30 Of North Carolina’s 
entering kindergarteners, 2% failed a hearing test, 7% failed a vision test, and 25% had at least one identified health 
problem. More than 60% of kindergarteners with speech problems — the most commonly identified developmental 
problem — had not been referred for treatment prior to entering school. 31 Failure to identify and treat health prob- 
lems places these children at risk for academic trouble before they enter school. 

In 1996, 59% of child care centers in the 19 pioneer Smart Start counties offered health screenings to the chil- 
dren they served. By 1999, 74% of centers offered health screenings — a more than 25% increase in two years. The 
centers surveyed offered vision, hearing, dental, speech, and developmental screenings. With the assistance of child 
care providers, Smart Start partnerships provided more than 100,000 health screenings and services in 1997, and this 
number continues to rise. 32 If improvement on this measure continues at the current rate across all counties, it will be 
possible for North Carolina to reach the First in America target of 90% by 2010. 




CHILD CARE WORKER AVERAGE SALARIES 

Children enrolled in programs with high staff turnover are more vulnerable to impairment in the development 
of their social and communication skills. 33 In part, this is because constant turnover reduces the likelihood that chil- 
dren will develop the close and trusting relationships with their caregiver that promote healthy development. High 
rates of teacher turnover also lower the overall quality of child care by forcing programs to hire teachers with less edu- 
cation and experience. 34 Adequate compensation for child care teachers is crucial to decreasing turnover rates. Across 
the nation, salaries are so low that trained teachers leave at alarmingly high rates. 35 

Child care workers are among the lowest paid of all workers in the United States. Typically, child care teachers in 
the United States earn between $ 13,000 and $ 18,000 per year. 36 The National Child Care Staffing Study found that 
child care center teaching staff earn annual wages less than one-half of those paid to comparably educated women in 
other professions and less than one-third of those of comparably educated men. 37 

Nationally, child care teacher turnover rates are as high as 50% each year. In North Carolina, 32% of child care 
teachers left their positions during the last year for which data are available. 38 Child care teachers say that they leave 
the profession because of their dissatisfaction with the long hours, low pay and benefits, and stressful conditions. 39 

North Carolina’s child care teacher salaries remain roughly at die national average. North Carolina’s child care 
teachers currently earn an average annual salary of $ 14,070. 40 At an hourly rate of $6.77, North Carolina ranks 26th in 
the nation, tied with Virginia and Missouri. North Carolina’s salary rate is below the national average of $7.13 and sig- 
nificantly lower than the national leader, Washington, D.C., with an hourly rate of $9-95- In order to achieve the First 
in America target of being among the top ten states in the nation, North Carolina currently needs to increase its rate 
by $.78 per hour. 

North Carolina has made a substantial investment in scholarships to child care teachers seeking additional edu- 
cation and training, in incentives to child care programs employing better trained caregivers, and in efforts to attract 
and retain high quality caregivers. The state will not reap the rewards of its investment if child care teachers continue 
to leave the profession for better wages, benefits, and working conditions. 



Related Information and Perspectives 

Because child care teacher salaries reported above are not adjusted for cost-of-living differences, state-to-state 
comparisons are imprecise. Adjusted salary figures allow us to equate salaries in different states because they take into 
account the relative purchasing power of a dollar in each state. 41 For instance, the adjusted hourly rate in Washington, 
D.C. is $ 8.06 per hour (down from an unadjusted rate of $9-95/hour), reflecting the higher costs of rent, food and 
c fUo - ■g™ costs of living in the area. When adjusted, North Carolina’s average salary rate rises to $7.37 (from an 
ERIC rate of $6.77/hour), reflecting our lower costs. When cost-of-living adjustments are applied, North Carolina 
hn the nation and just $.09 below an adjusted target of $7.46 per hour 
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RATINGS OF CHILD CARE PROGRAMS IN NC 

Kindergarten teachers tell us that, “If America is really serious about school readiness, quality child care must 
become a priority. . . Yet, in Not by Chance: Creating an Early Care and Education System , Kagan and Cohen 
report that for “every 10 center-based programs, two provide high-quality care, seven provide mediocre care, and 
one jeopardizes the health and safety of children.” 42 Monitoring the quality of child care programs is an important 
first step in improving the quality of early childhood care. 

In 1999, the North Carolina Department of Health and Human Services adopted a new five-star child care 
rating system for all regulated child care facilities. The five-star system informs families about the quality of their 
child care program, the experience and education of their children's teachers, and their program’s compliance with 
the law. 43 One star indicates that the program meets minimal state requirements in health and safety. Licenses with 
2-5 stars represent higher levels of quality, with five stars signaling to parents that the center offers the highest level 
of quality care available. 

Program standards 

Program standards monitor how children are cared for — how they are treated by their caregivers, the activi- 
ties planned for them, the number of toys available, how they are fed, how clean and comfortable the classrooms 
are, and whether good health practices are employed by the staff. Evaluators utilize the Early Childhood 
Environmental Rating Scales developed by the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center at UNC-CH to 
measure the quality of the child care environment. 46 

Education standards 

A child care program can also increase the number of stars it earns by improving the education and training of 
its director and staff or by providing staff members the opportunity to gain their Early Childhood Certification at a 
local community college. 45 Research confirms that better educated and trained workers actually do a better job with 
children. Further, children whose caregivers are better qualified have been shown to perform better academically and 
behaviorally at least into early elementary school. 45 

Compliance history 

Child care programs also receive points based on their history of compliance with North Carolina child care reg- 
ulations. Programs lose points if they violate child care regulations, such as staff age and education requirements, 
maximum child-to-teacher ratios, health and safety measures, and discipline procedures. 

Applications for the star ratings process were due on September 1, 2000. AD child care programs that chose not to 
apply were awarded a one star license, certifying only that they have met the minimum standards required for state 
licensure. As of September 25, 2000, 1216 programs had completed the application process and were awarded between 
two and five stars. A substantial number of applications were submitted immediately prior to the September 1, 2000 
deadline. Many of those programs are currently undergoing evaluation by the Department of Health and Human 
Services and are not included in the reported data. 

The First in America target on this measure is to have 90% of applicants receive between three and five stars. 
Ninety-four percent (94%) of the initial applicants have met this standard. As more applicants complete the rating 
process and more programs elect to participate, this percentage may change substantially. 



All regulated child care 
programs in North Carolina 
will receive a rated license. 

Child care must be regulated 
whenever rt involves: 

• three or more unrelated children 

• under 13 years of age 

• receiving care from a non- 
relative 

• on a regular basis, of at least once 
a week for more than four hours 
per day but less than 24 hours. 

Source: NC DHH5 
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TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

Changes: ^ North Carolina's score was signr/fcantfy better. / North Carolina's score was slgnift ccntfr worse / 4^ Interpret North Carolina’s score with caution — change was not significant / * On this indicator a lower score g better, a higher score g worse 

| EVERY PARENT A GOOD FIRST TEACHER 



NC will be one of the nation’s top 
10 states in adult literacy and 


Adult literacy rate 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

50% 


PRIOR NC score: 
N/A 


change: 

N/A 


ncrank 
Tied for 39th 


us average: 
56% 


target score: 
68% 


FIRST 

76% (AK) 


home support for literacy. 
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q eading is one of the keys to school learning, and good early experiences with reading prepare children to learn 
f\how to read. 47 Children rely on their parents and families, their first and most essential teachers, to read to and 
with them, to make books and reading materials available to them in their home, and to limit their television viewing. 
In this environment, children can begin to develop the skills that will enable them to succeed in school. 

North Carolina is 76% of the way to its targets for this priority. If we assigned grades for performance on the pri- 
orities, North Carolina would receive a C on measures of adult literacy and family support for their children’s learning. 
North Carolina’s families score high marks for providing their children with access to a variety of literacy materials in 
their homes. But, in order to improve its performance on this priority and the overall goal, North Carolina must 
increase the rate of adult literacy and decrease the amount of time children spend watching television. 



NC will be one of the nation's top 10 states in adult literacy and home 
support for literacy. 



Am 1 1 T I ITCDArY DATE 



Many experts contend that we will not improve children’s literacy rates and school readiness unless we first raise 
the literacy skills of parents. Parents cannot fulfill the role of good first teacher without the literacy skills to read aloud 
to their children, tell them stories, and actively engage them in thinking and learning. 48 

The National Literacy Act of 1991 declared that “every individual should have the literacy skills to be able to 
read, write, and speak in English and compute and solve problems at levels of proficiency necessary to function on the 
job and in society, to achieve one’s goals, and to develop one’s knowledge and potential.” 49 The National Assessment of 
Adult Literacy (NAAL) was designed to determine whether America’s adults meet this standard. 50 The assessment meas- 
ures three types of literacy: prose, document, and quantitative. Each of the literacy scales has five levels, with 1 being 
least proficient and level 5 being most proficient. 

Here we report the percentage of adults at level 3, or adequate proficiency, on the prose literacy scale. Prose litera- 
cy encompasses the knowledge and skills needed to understand and use information from text. Adults who score at 
level 3 or above are able to locate, comprehend, explain, and write about information from text. We focus on prose lit- 
eracy because children benefit most from reading with parents who are able to quickly understand a text, explain and 
discuss its meaning, and tie the text to the child’s previous experiences. 51 These abilities are best measured on the prose 
literacy scale. 

Fifty percent (50%) of adults in North Carolina scored at level 3 or above on the NAAL prose literacy assessment. 

P Carolina is ranked 39th in the nation. Alaska led all states with a prose literacy rate of 76%, while Washington, 

as ranked last with a rate of 35%. The national average on this measure was 56%. In order to achieve the current 
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First in America target, North Carolina needs to raise its prose literacy rate by eighteen percentage points, or about 
two points per year over the next decade. 

Related Information and Perspectives 

Daily reading with children can have a dramatic effect on their long-term achievement. Yet nationally, only 45% 
of all children aged 2 and younger and 56% of all 3-to-5-year-olds were read to daily by parents or other family mem- 
bers. 52 Parents who are college graduates report that they read to their preschool-aged children at more than twice the 
rate of parents with less than a high school education. 53 For this reason, the National Education Goals Panel argues 
that improving children's literacy will require states to focus more attention on the educational attainment of parents. 

HOME ENVIRONMENT SUPPORT FOR LITERACY 

Children continue to develop and enrich their literacy skills long after they finish kindergarten. Research con- 
firms that by making reading materials available to children in their home and by limiting the time that children 
spend watching television, parents can improve their children's ongoing preparation for and learning in school. Such 
efforts are especially effective with students who are struggling in school. 54 

In their 1994, 1996, and 1998 assessments, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) sought to 
test the relationship between students' access to home literacy materials — magazines, newspapers, encyclopedias, 
and at least 25 books — and their reading achievement. 55 Across the nation, students who reported having more types 
of literacy materials in their homes also had higher average scores on NAEP reading assessments. 

In 1998, seventy-two percent of North Carolina's fourth graders and 81% of the state's eighth graders reported 
having access to literacy materials in their homes. These scores placed North Carolina's students in the middle of the 
pack, with 4th graders ranked 22nd and 8th graders ranked 18th. North Carolina must increase access to literacy 
materials by four percentage points for 4th graders and two percentage points for 8th graders to reach the current First 
in America targets. Given that North Carolina's scores did not change between 1994 and 1998, this task may be more 
difficult than it would appear at first glance. 

Many studies have indicated an inverse relationship between excessive television viewing and reading achieve- 
ment. 56 Students who reported watching at least four hours of television daily scored lower on NAEP assessments than 
students who watched less television.” 57 Similarly, the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction has found that 
students who watch only two hours of television per day outscore all other students on the North Carolina End-of- 
Grade exams. 58 

In 1998, twenty-eight percent (28%) of fourth graders in North Carolina reported watching five or more hours of 
television daily. This percentage did not change significantly from 1994. The state’s fourth graders ranked 30th in the 
nation, far worse than the current First in America target of 17% and the national average of 25%. 

Eighth grade students fared better. Only 24% reported watching more than five hours of television daily, a five 
percentage point improvement since 1996. North Carolina scored only a little worse than the national average of 23%, 
but scored ten percentage points worse than the current First in America target of 14%. Utah led the nation with only 
8% of eighth grade students in the state watching five or more hours of television daily. 
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EVERY CHILD READY TO BEGIN SCHOOL 



NC kindergartners will arrive 
ready to succeed in school and 
NC schools will be ready to meet 
their needs. 
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C hildren’s success in school hinges on a range of factors, including their health and physical development, their 
social and emotional development, their approaches to learning, their language and communication skills, and 
their general knowledge. Information about the condition of children when they begin school can guide early child- 
hood educators’ efforts to prepare them for school and schools’ efforts to be ready for them. 

In this section, we report selected results from the Fall 2000 Pilot Test of the North Carolina School Readiness 
Assessment conducted by the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. The Assessment measures kindergartners’ readiness to succeed in school and schools’ readiness to meet 
their needs. If we awarded a grade in this priority area, North Carolina would earn a B (84%) for its efforts to ensure 
that Every Child is Ready to Begin School. 



NC kindergartners will arrive ready to succeed in school and NC schools will 
be ready to meet their needs. 



NC KINDERGARTNERS’ READINESS SCORES 



North Carolinians want and need good information on the readiness of young children. Yet young children are 
notoriously difficult to assess accurately. 59 In part, according to a Smart Startreport, "‘this is because school readiness is 
not just awareness of numbers or letters. It is health, good motor skills, social skills, and language development. It is 
curiosity, the capacity to share with other children, and respect adults.” 60 These skills cannot be readily assessed by tra- 
ditional standardized paper- and-pencil, multiple-choice achievement tests. 61 Further, children may vary a great deal, 
with “normally developing children growing in different ways and at different paces.” 62 

Many national organizations have raised concerns about the use of traditional methods of evaluating readiness 
and have called for more accurate assessments. They recommend that decisions be based on multiple sources of infor- 
mation — observations, assessments, and discussions with parents and caregivers. Such assessments are neither 
quick, nor easy, nor cheap. 63 

In light of these difficulties, the Governor and Superintendent of Public Instruction asked a Ready for School 
Goal Team, assembled by the North Carolina School Improvement Panel, to advise the state on the most effective and 
appropriate way to measure and promote children’s school readiness. The Goal Team developed a definition of school 
readiness, identified a system to assess school readiness, and identified the key elements necessary for schools to be pre- 
pared to teach the full range of children who enter kindergarten. Forty members of the Ready for School Goal Team, 
representing North Carolina’s early childhood community, K-12 community, and higher education, took the following 
steps to accomplish this task: 

• reviewed existing research on the definition of school readiness, 

• conducted a 50 state survey to determine what, if any, readiness definitions and assessments were currently 
O • 
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in use, 

reviewed existing local, state, and national assessment instruments, 
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• consulted early childhood and public school representatives, and 

• convened a panel of national readiness experts to advise them. 

On the basis of their fact-finding, the Goal Team issued a definition of school readiness that includes five key com- 
ponents of a child's development: health and physical development, social and emotional development, approaches 
toward learning, language development and communication, and cognition and general knowledge. 

The Goal Team then selected a set of assessment instruments to measure components of each domain of child 
development. The instruments included in the resulting North Carolina School Readiness Assessment use information 
from parents, kindergarten teachers, and children to determine the condition of North Carolina's children as they enter 
school. 

This year, the first North Carolina School Readiness Assessment was administered to a random statewide sample 
of entering kindergartners during their second month of school. Here we report only those measures that allow us to 
compare North Carolina's performance with that of the nation. Data from other individual states are not available on 
any of the readiness measures included in the assessment. Therefore, the First in America target for each measure is 
for North Carolina kindergartners to score at or above the national average. 



Health status 

Children's physical development and health affect their ability to succeed in school. For this reason, the First in 
America reports include parents' ratings of the health status of their kindergartners. A sample of North Carolina parents 
was asked to rate their child's health as poor, fair, good, very good, or excellent. Eighty-four percent (84%) of NC kinder- 
gartners were rated as having very good or excellent health. North Carolina has achieved the current First in America 
target on this measure, scoring just above the national average of 83%. 

Social development 

Children generally function more successfully in school if they feel good about themselves and are able to respect 
the rights of others, relate to their caregivers and peers, get along well in a group, and treat others as they would like to 
be treated. 64 The social and emotional maturity evidenced in these skills is an important part of a child's development 
and preparation for school. 

The School Readiness Assessment asked kindergarten teachers to rate their students' social skills and problem 
behaviors. North Carolina kindergartners received an average score of 99 on ratings of their social development. This is 
just below the national average of 100 on this measure. Scores on this scale can range from 40 to 160, with most scores 
falling between 70 and 130. In North Carolina, the scores for individual children ranged from 63 to 123. 

NC students performed well on this measure when compared to the current national average. As states continue to 
improve early childhood care and education, we may see an increase in the national average, and thus the target. 



Approaches toward learning 

Children's school success depends not simply on academic skills but also 
on motivation, learning styles, and attitudes. Children who are curious, atten- 
tive, confident, and creative are often more likely to engage in and enjoy learn- 
ing. Their willingness to try new things is a valuable asset as they enter the 
unfamiliar world of kindergarten. 

The parent survey conducted as a part of the School Readiness Assessment 
asked parents to assess to what degree their child is eager to learn new things, 
able to persist at tasks, and creative in their work or play. The First in America reports cite the average percentage of 
kindergartners whose parents responded that they often or very often exhibit these approaches toward learning. On aver- 
age, 82% of North Carolina kindergartners and 83% of the nation’s kindergartners met this standard. While NC children 
received high ratings for their eagerness (91%) and creativity (91%), only 63% were rated as often or very often able to 
persist at tasks — 10 percentage points below the current national average. 



Measure of NC Kindergartners* Approaches Toward Learning 


Percentage of kindergartners rated by their parents as “often” or 


“very often” 




LATEST NC SCORE 


US AVERAGE 


Eager to learn 
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Source; Fall 2000 Pilot Test of the North Carolina School Readiness Assessment, November 2000. 
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Language development 

Communication skills help children to learn about and understand the world around them and to begin to 
develop the early literacy skills that will be an essential part of their early school success. According to the National 
Education Goals Panel report, Getting a Good Start in School , the level of a child's early language skills is a “key pre- 
dictor of school success.” 65 

NC kindergartners completed a language assessment designed to test their understanding of words. On average, 
they received a score of 97, compared to a national average score of 100. Scores on this scale can range from 40 to 
160, with most scores falling between 70 and 130. In North Carolina, the scores for individual children ranged from 47 
to 137. 

While this difference is slight and the performance of NC students is promising, it may be more difficult than it 
would appear to exceed the national average. A significant effort is required to increase performance by even one 
point. We can also expect the national average, and thus the target, to rise as many states continue efforts to improve 
early childhood care and education. 

Math development 

Children begin very early to acquire basic knowledge about themselves and the world around them. For 
instance, most children entering school know their name, have some knowledge of colors and shapes, and under- 
stand basic math concepts. By this age, children are beginning to acquire the knowledge and information that they 
will draw on in school. 

While three assessment instruments are included in the North Carolina School Readiness Assessment to meas- 
ure children’s cognition and general knowledge, only the math assessment allows us to compare NC scores to the 
national average. The early math skills component assesses children’s ability to do simple mathematical tasks, such 
as counting and identifying parts and wholes. NC kindergartners received an average score of 96 on this measure. 
Their performance was lower than the national average of 100. Scores on this scale can range from 40 to 160, with 
most scores falling between 70 and 130. In North Carolina, the scores for individual children ranged from 46 to 143. 

North Carolina kindergartners scored well on a variety of measures of their readiness for school. While average 
scores were close to the national average on most measures, these averages conceal the wide range of scores for indi- 
vidual students. Especially on the language and math measures, many NC students posted disturbingly low scores. 
Overall, NC students’ performance was strongest on measures of their health, social skills, eagerness to learn, creativity 
while learning, and language development. Improvement is needed in the areas of persistence at tasks and early math 
development. 

NC SCHOOLS’ READINESS FOR KINDERGARTNERS 

Strengthening achievement requires not only getting children ready for school, but also getting schools ready for 
the particular children they serve. 66 Schools are responsible for successfully teaching all children who are old enough 
to begin kindergarten. Teachers and administrators must have the knowledge, resources, and information necessary to 
serve children with a broad range of skills. 67 

The Ready Schools piece of the North Carolina School Readiness Assessment monitors the capacity of North 
Carolina’s schools to educate children entering kindergarten. As the School Readiness Goal Team observed, “ready 
schools understand the development of young children and seek information about each child’s strengths, interests, 
needs, and social and cultural background. They are able to use this knowledge to design and implement appropriate, 
individualized instruction for all students.” 

Information about the readiness of North Carolina’s schools was gathered from a statewide sample of teachers 
who were asked to provide information on their school’s capacity to meet the needs of entering kindergartners. TWo 
measures allow us to compare North Carolina’s scores with those of the nation — average kindergarten class size and 
the percentage of kindergarten teachers with early childhood certification. 

O 
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Average kindergarten class size* 

Especially in the early grades, small class sizes can have an important and long-term impact on a child’s achieve- 
ment in school. ( For more information on class size, see Safe, Orderly, and Caring Schools, Every Student Knoum 
and Cared for, page 55.) The National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) recommends kinder- 
garten classes of 18 or fewer students. At this level, teachers are more likely to be able to provide the individual time and 
instruction that each student needs. The First in America reports adopt 18 as the target score for this measure. The aver- 
age kindergarten class size in North Carolina is currently 2 1 students. Meeting this First in America target will be a chal- 
lenge for the state. North Carolina would currently need approximately 800 additional kindergarten classes — an 
increase of almost 20% — to accommodate its current kindergarten enrollment in classes of 18 students. 

Percentage of kindergarten teachers with early childhood licensure 

The North Carolina Department of Public Instruction offers several types of licensure for kindergarten teachers 
— including birth to kindergarten (BK), pre-school add-on (an additional training component available for teachers 
already licensed in early childhood, elementary, or elementary special education), early childhood (covering grades 
kindergarten through fourth), and elementary (for grades kindergarten through sixth). While teachers with any of 
these certifications are fully licensed to teach kindergarten in NC, only those teachers with BK and pre-school add-on 
licensure have received extensive training on the distinctive developmental and educational characteristics of children 
from birth through age six. For this reason, the First in America target on this measure is for 90% of kindergarten 
teachers to receive BK or pre-school add-on licensure. Currently, only 9% of North Carolina’s kindergarten teachers 
meet this rigorous standard. 

One reason this percentage is so low is that the pre-school add-on licensure was established only recently, and few 
teachers have had a chance to earn it. From this standpoint, the score is artificially depressed. Yet specific preparation 
to teach kindergarten children is important to track, and over the next few years, this indicator will more accurately 
reflect the extent to which kindergarten teachers are well-prepared to teach children during their first and pivotal year 
of schooling. 

By our measures, then, North Carolina schools are not yet fully ready to address the needs of the wide range of 
students entering them. While the state’s current average class size in kindergarten seems close to the size recommend- 
ed by early childhood educators (21 NC, 18 recommended) , reaching the recommended size would entail a very consid- 
erable investment. And only about a tenth of kindergarten teachers have extensive training to work with children of 
kindergarten age. 





Every Child Ready to Learn: Summary of Performance 

M easured against the targets for the goal, Every Child Ready to Learn , North Carolina currently earns a B- (83%) . 

On the priority, Every Child with Access to Quality Child Care , performance is relatively strong on our Smart 
Start indicators, which measure improvements in child care, family support for children’s learning, and the provision of 
health screenings. Those child care centers which have applied for review under the new five-star rating system have also 
scored well. Child-to-teacher ratios in child care centers are a weakness in this priority. If we gave grades on a priority 
basis, Every Child with Access to Quality Child Care would rate a B+ (88%) . 

Timing to Every Parent a Good First Teacher, many homes provide children with access to a variety of reading 
materials. But the state’s low rate of adult literacy and high rates of excessive television viewing pull down performance 
here to 76%, which would translate into a C. 

North Carolina’s children seem about as ready to enter school as their counterparts around the nation. Their scores 
on most readiness measures approach or exceed the national average, though in certain specific areas, such as persist- 
ence on tasks, they do not score as well. The readiness of schools for children — the flip side of the readiness coin — is 
more of a mixed picture. Our kindergarten class size exceeds the recommended level by only three children. Yet reducing 
kindergarten class size to the recommended level would require a major investment in both classrooms and teachers. 

And we have a low rate of teachers with the most appropriate training and credentials for kindergarten (fewer than 10%). 
Thus on the priority, Every Child Ready to Begin School, the state would rate the equivalent of a B (84%) . 
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Data Sources and Notes for Every Child Ready to Learn 

EVERY CHILD WITH ACCESS TO QUALITY CHILD CARE 
Smart Start indicators 

Child care improvements 

University of North Carolina, Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, Smart Start Evaluation 
Team. Child Care in the Pioneer Partnerships 1994 and 1996. Chapel Hill, NC: FPG, 1997. 

Bernier, Kathleen. Email communication with Elizabeth Cunningham, 19 September 2000. 

Harms, T. and R.M. Clifford. Early Childhood Environment Rating Scale. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1980. 

The Smart Start Evaluation Team at the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center gathered 
information on improvements in the quality of child care in 1994, 1996 and 1999 in the 12 pioneer 
Smart Start partnerships covering 19 North Carolina counties — Burke, Caldwell, Cleveland, Cum- 
berland, Davidson, Halifax, Warren, Hertford, Jones, Mecklenburg, Orange, Stanly, Cherokee, Clay, 

, Graham, Haywood, Jackson, Macon, and Swain. The First in America reports will include informa- 
tion from across the state as it becomes available. 

In the fall and winter of 1994-95, Smart Start researchers visited 184 child care centers in the first 12 
Smart Start partnerships (22% of the 831 licensed centers in those counties). In 1996-97, 188 child 
care centers from the same counties were visited (19% of the 995 licensed centers). In 1999, evalua- 
tors returned to 135 of the centers. At each center, data collectors completed the Early Childhood 
■- Environment Rating Scale (ECERS) in one randomly selected preschool classroom. The ECERS is a 
well-established measure of child care quality that assesses seven general areas: personal care rou- 
tines, furnishings and display for children, language-reasoning experiences, fine and gross motor 

■ activities, creative activities, social development, and adult needs. Data collectors also interviewed 
.center directors to obtain information about center characteristics and services, including a checklist 
of 14 different Smart Start improvement activities the center or center staff might have participated in 
during the past year. The child care providers in the observed classrooms were asked to provide basic 
demographic information about themselves. 

■ Child-to-teacher ratios were obtained through classroom observation and interviews with center 

" directors. The level of education of child care teachers was one of the demographic questions asked of 
■ teachers during classroom observation. 

Family Support for Children ’s Learning 

University of North Carolina, Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, Smart Start Evaluation 
Team. Families and the North Carolina Smart Start Initiative. Chapel Hill, NC: FPG, 1997. 

.-.University of North Carolina, Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, Smart Start Evaluation 
Team. North Carolina School Readiness Assessment Parents' Survey. Chapel Hill, NC: FPG, 2000. 

In 1997, the Smart Start Evaluation Team surveyed a sample of families who were involved in at 
least one Smart Start funded program. The survey included questions from the National Center for 
Education Statistics’ National Household Education Survey (NHES) asking parents if they had 
engaged in a series of educational activities with their children during the previous week. The use of 
NHES questions allows researchers to compare the Smart Start results with the results of a national 
sample. 

These survey items were again administered to a representative sample of Smart Start families in 
conjunction with the 2000 North Carolina School Readiness Assessment. 

The First in America reports include the percentage of parents who report that they read to their 
children, told their children a story, and helped their children to learn letters, words, or numbers dur- 
ing the previous week. A combined weighted average of these three activities is also reported. 

Health Resources Provided 

University of North Carolina, Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, Smart Start Evaluation 
Team. Child Care in the Pioneer Partnerships 1994 and 1996. Chapel Hill, NC: FPG, 1997. 

Bernier, Kathleen. Email communication with Elizabeth Cunningham, 19 September 2000. 

See data note for Every Child Ready to Learn, EVERY CHILD WITH ACCESS TV QUALITY CHILD 
CARE, Smart Start indicators, Child care improvements. 

The First in America reports monitor the provision of health screenings by child care centers in the 
Smart Start counties in 1996 and 1999- The Smart Start Evaluation Team asked child care center 
directors to report whether their centers provided vision, hearing, dental, speech and language, and 
developmental screenings. These percentages are combined and a weighted average is provided in the 
First in America reports. 

Child care workers average salary 

US Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Employment Statistics Division. 
1997 State Occupational Employment and Wage Estimates. Washington, DC: GPO, 1997. 



US Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Employment Statistics Division. 
1998 National Occupational Employment and Wage Estimates. Washington, DC: GPO, 1998. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) reports the median hourly, mean hourly, and annual wage for 
child care workers in each state and the nation. This information is obtained through the 
Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) survey, an annual mail survey measuring occupational 
employment and wage rates for wage and salary workers in non-farm establishments, by industry. 

The survey samples approximately 400,000 establishments per year, taking 3 years to fully collect the 
full sample of 1.2 million establishments. The BLS produces wage and employment estimates for 750 
occupations across all industries for the nation, each of the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

The latest wage estimates are based on information from the 1996, 1997, and 1998 surveys. The 3 
years of survey responses for employment and wage data have been combined to produce the 1998 
results. The prior results were produced from the 1995, 1996, and 1997 wage surveys. 

The First in America reports cite the mean hourly wage. The mean hourly wage is the estimated 
total wages of an occupation divided by its estimated total employment. Wages are straight-time, 
gross pay, exclusive of premium pay. Included are base rate, cost-of-living allowances, guaranteed 
pay, hazardous-duty pay, incentive pay including commissions and production bonuses, and on-call 
pay. Excluded are back pay, jury duty pay, overtime pay, severance pay, shift differentials, non-produc- 
tion bonuses, and tuition reimbursements. 

Ratings of child care programs in NC 

Percentage of licensed child care centers receiving each star rating 

North Carolina Department of Health and Human Services, Division of Child Development, North 
Carolina Child Care Commission. Revised Rated License Requirements for Centers. Raleigh, NC: 
DHHS, 1999- 

Carter, Anna, June Locklear, and Cindy Moore, North Carolina Department of Health and Human 
Services, Division of Child Development. Email and telephone communication with Elizabeth 
Cunningham, September and October 2000. 

The North Carolina Child Care Commission requires all centers to obtain a state license when six or 
more children are cared for in a residence or when three or more children are cared for in a building 
other than a residence. Religious-sponsored programs and programs that operate for less than four 
months in a row are exempt from some regulations. 

Beginning in the fall of 1999, a voluntary system of rated licenses for child care centers and family 
child care homes was introduced. Child care programs had the opportunity to submit an application 
by September 1, 2000 and undergo an evaluation by the Department of Health and Human Services. 
Programs that chose not to submit an application were awarded one star, indicating that they have 
met the minimum standards required for state licensure. Programs that submitted an application 
were awarded two-to-five stars based on the quality of their program standards, the education level of 
their staff, and the facility’s history of compliance with child care regulations. 

The First in America reports provide the number and percentage of total applicants that have cur- 
rently received two-to-five star ratings. A substantial number of applications were submitted immedi- 
ately prior to the September 1, 2000 deadline. Many of those programs are currently undergoing eval- 
uation by the Department of Health and Human Services and are not included in the reported data. 
The reported data also excludes new programs that have been in existence less than six months. 
Under the star ratings system, new child care centers receive a temporary non-rated license and new 
family child care homes are automatically awarded one star until their first evaluation in their sec- 
ond year of operation. 

EVERY PARENT A GOOD FIRST TEACHER 

Adult literacy rate and home environment support for literacy 

Adult literacy rate 

Reder, S. Synthetic Estimates of NAAL Literacy Proficiencies from 1990 Census Microdata. Chicago, 
IL: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1994. 

In 1990, the U.S. Department of Education and Educational Testing Service (ETS) designed and con- 
ducted the National Adult Literacy Survey (NAAL). NAAL scores characterize the literacy of America’s 
adults in terms of three "literacy scales:" prose, document, and quantitative literacy. Each of the liter- 
acy scales has five levels, with 1 being least proficient and level 5 being most proficient. The First in 
America reports cite the number of adults at level 3, or adequate proficiency, on the prose literacy 
scales. Prose literacy is defined as the knowledge and skills needed to understand and use informa- 
tion from texts. 

North Carolina and several other states did not request or pay for a sample of NAAL test takers large 
enough to generate a reliable estimate of state adult literacy rates. In order to provide literacy infer- 
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mation for those states, the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory prepared synthetic projec- 
tions for each state based on population estimates and the NAAL scores of similar participating states. 

Home support for literacy 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Education Progress. NAEP Facts: Reading Proficiency and Home Support for Literacy. 

Washington, DC: NCES, 1996. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Education Progress. 1996 Mathematics Assessment Student Summary Data Tables. Tabulations from 
NC Education Research Council, 2000. Available from httpy/nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcanbTABLES/ 
index.shtml. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Education Progress. 1998 Reading Assessment Student Summary Data Tables. Tabulations from NC 
Education Research Council, 2000. Available from httpy/nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcardA’ABLES/ 
index.shtml. 

See data note for High Student Performance, EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND MAKING 
STRONG PROGRESS \ Percentage of students scoring proficient or higher on NAEP assessments, 
NAEP grade 4 and 8 reading. 

As part of the background questionnaire that is administered with NAEP assessments, students in 4th 
and 8 th grade were asked whether four types of literacy materials are present in their home — mag- 
azines, newspapers, encyclopedias, and at least 25 books. Data from 41 states were included in the 
4 th grade indicator and data from 37 states were included in the 8 th grade indicator. 

EVERY CHILD READY TO BEGIN SCHOOL 
NC kindergartners’ readiness scores 

Health status 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center. Fall 
2000 Pilot Vest of the North Carolina School Readiness Assessment. Chapel Hill, NC: FPG, 2000. 

West, Jerry, Kristin Denton, and Elvie Germino-Hausken.d wer/oz Kindergartners: Findings from 
the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1989-99, Fall 1998, NCES 2000- 
070. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2000. 

More technical information on the North Carolina data will be available in a separate North 
Carolina School Readiness Report from the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, 
UNC-CH, in early 2001. 

North Carolina data were collected from a survey of a representative sample of NC parents that was 
part of the Fall 2000 Pilot 7 &/ of the North Carolina School Readiness Assessment. Parents were 
asked to rate their kindergarten child’s general health as poor, fair, good, very good, or excellent. The 
percentage of parents who rated their child’s health as very good or excellent is included in the First 
in America reports. 

National data about kindergartners’ health was obtained from the U.S. Department of Education 
report. 

Social development 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center. Fall 
2000 Pilot Tkst of the North Carolina School Readiness Assessment. Chapel Hill, NC: FPG, 2000. 

Gresham, F. M., and S.N. Elliott. Social Skills Rating System. Circle Pines, MN: American Guidance 
Service, 1990. 

More technical information on the North Carolina data will be available in a separate North 
Carolina School Readiness Report from the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, 
UNC-CH, in early 2001. 



Approaches toward learning 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center. Fall 
2000 Pilot Thst of the North Carolina School Readiness Assessment. Chapel Hill, NC: FPG, 2000. 

West, Jerry, Kristin Denton, and Elvie Germino-Hausken. America’s Kindergartners: Findings from 
the Early Childlmd Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1989-99, Fall 1998, NCES 2000- 
070. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2000. 

technical information on the North Carolina data will be available in a separate North 
lina School Readiness Report from the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, 
“S-C//, in early 2001. 



North Carolina data about kindergartners’ approaches toward learning were collected from a repre- 
sentative sample of NC parents surveyed in Fall, 2000. Parents were asked to indicate whether their 
kindergarten child never, sometimes, often, or very often: 

Persists at tasks (keeps working even when things get hard). 

Seems eager to learn new things. 

Shows creativity in work and play. 

The percentage of parents who rated their child as exhibiting each behavior often or very often is 
reported. 

National data about kindergartners’ task persistence and eagerness to learn was obtained from the 
U.S. Department of Education report. 

Language development 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center. Fall 
2000 Pilot Tkst of the North Carolina School Readiness Assessment. Chapel Hill, NC: FPG, 2000. 

Dunn, L. M. and L.M. Dunn. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Ill Edition, Form A. Circle Pines, 

MN: American Guidance Service 1997. 

More technical information on the North Carolina data will be available in a separate North 
Carolina School Readiness Report from the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center ; 
UNC-CH, in early 2001. 

A representative sample of NC kindergarten children completed the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test-Ill Edition (PPVT-llT), Form A. First in America reports the average PPVT-11I standard score. 

The average (mean) score nationally for this measure is 100 (standard deviation of 15). 

Math development 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center. Fall 
2000 Pilot list of the North Carolina School Readiness Assessment. Chapel Hill, NC: FPG, 2000. 

Woodcock, R.W. and M.B. Johnson. Woodcock Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery-Revised, 

Form A. Itasca, 1L: Riverside, 1989 and 1990. 

Bracken, B. A. Bracken Basic Concept Scale-Revised. San Antonio, TX: The Psychological 
Corporation, 1998. 

More technical information on the North Carolina data will be available in a separate North 
Carolina School Readiness Report from the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, 
UNC-CH, in early 2001. 

A representative sample of NC kindergarten children completed the Applied Problems subtest of the 
Woodcock Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery, Form A and the Quantity subtest of the Bracken 
Basic Concept Scale -Revised (Bracken, 1998). First in America reports the average (mean) of the 
standard scores for these two subtests. The national average for both subtests is 100 (standard devia- 
tion of 15). This involved re-scaling the Bracken subtest score to have the same national average and 
variance as the Woodcock Johnson. 

NC schools’ readiness for kindergartners 

Average kindergarten class size 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center. Fall 
2000 Pilot Tbst of the North Carolina School Readiness Assessment. Chapel Hill, NC: FPG, 2000. 

More technical information on the North Carolina data will be available in a separate North 
Carolina School Readiness Report from the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, 
UNC-CH, in early 2001. 

The North Carolina data about the average kindergarten class size were collected from a survey of a 
representative sample of NC kindergarten teachers that was part of the Fall 2000 Piht Ibst of the 
North Carolina School Readiness Assessment. Kindergarten teachers were asked, “How many stu- 
dents are enrolled in your class?” First in America reports the average (mean) number of students 
enrolled for the sample. 

Percentage of kindergarten teachers will) early childhood licensure 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center. Fall 
2000 Pilot Thst of the North Carolina School Readiness Assessment. Chapel Hill, NC: FPG, 2000. 

More technical information on the North Carolina data will be available in a separate North 
Carolina School Readiness Report from the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center, 
UNC-CH, in early 2001. 

Data about kindergarten teacher licensure were collected from a survey of a representative sample of 
NC kindergarten teachers that was part of the Fall 2000 Pilot Tbst of the North Carolina School 
Readiness Assessttient. Kindergarten teachers were asked to indicate which of the following areas of 
licensure they hold: (a) birth through kindergarten, (b) pre-school add-on, (c) early childhood (K- 
4), (d) elementary (K- 6 ), (e) primary (1-4), (0 elementary-graduate (1-8), (g) other, or (h) none of 
the above. First in America reports the percentage of kindergarten teachers with birth through 
kindergarten or pre-school add-on licensure. 



Data about kindergartners’ social skills were collected as part of the Fall 2000 Pilot Thst of the North 
Carolina School Readiness Assessment. A representative sample of NC kindergarten teachers com- 
pleted the Social Skills Rating System. First in America reports the average standard score for a 
composite of the Social Skills and Problem Behavior scales. The average (mean) score nationally for 
this rating scale is 100 (standard deviation of 15 ). 
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Safe, Orderly, and Caring Schools 



P arents’ top priority for schools is making sure that their children are safe. Children’s safety is also the top prior- 
ity for taxpayers and educators. 1 Not only are safety and order important in their own right. They are also 
essential if students are to perform at high levels. No one can learn to her or his full potential in a chaotic 
classroom. Nor can teachers or students do their best work in a rundown, poorly equipped, or poorly supplied school. 
But effective educators go beyond offering students a safe, orderly, and sound place to learn. Students stay in school 
and learn better when they feel that they belong there — that the principal and teachers know who they are and care 
about them as individuals. 2 Families do more to support the schools and their children’s learning when they too feel 
known and welcomed by the people who staff the schools. 3 

If North Carolina’s schools are to be First in the America, they must be safe, free from disruptions, adequately 
equipped and supplied, and welcoming to students and families alike. In this section we present data on how North 
Carolina’s schools stand on all of these dimensions. 

Overall, North Carolina’s schools now earn only a C+ (78%) for this goal. That is, the schools are operating at a 
level that is about 78% of the way to First in America targets for safety, order, and caring about students and their 
families. We do not assign grades to priorities within goal areas. But if we did, the schools would earn a C+ (78%) for 
orderliness, an F (56%) for the adequacy of facilities, equipment, and materials, a B (87%) for knowing and caring 
about individual students, and a B+ (89%) for making families feel welcome. 

None of these scores puts the state where we would want to be. But clearly, it is the area of facilities, quipment, 
and materials where performance is dismal. In these areas it would be much fairer to say that North Carolina is fail- 
ing its schools than to say that the schools are failing North Carolina. Neither teachers nor principals nor other local 
educators establish spending levels for these areas. Expenditures for facilities, equipment, and materials come largely 
out of local revenues. Perhaps some low-wealth districts cannot afford to do more. Other districts clearly could. 
Through a major bond issue passed in 1995, 4 state government made an effort to help with capital expenditures. But it 
appears that something is still seriously amiss here. If North Carolina really wants its schools to be First in America , 
and the present system for financing capital and related expenditures cannot generate sufficient resources to raise 
schools above a failing grade, it is time for a thorough re-examination and revision of the finance system. 
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Kindergartner Zachary Butts, Holt Elementary School, Durham, NC 
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I Changes: ft North Caro&w's score was 



INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

/ 0 North CarcWs score vm sf^arotf/ vxrsz / <£> interpret North Corona’s score with arjtfon — chcnp v.zs not si^cm / 5 On this indxmr o tower score is better, a higher score is worse 



EVERY SCHOOL FREE OF DRUGS, WEAPONS, AND DISRUPTION 



o NC will be among the top 5 states Incidence of drugs, weapons, and 

in freedom from drugs, weapons, violence in NC’s schools* 
violence, and teacher 
victimization by students. 



% OF STUDENTS OFFERED, SOLD, OR GIVEN AN ILLEGAL DRUG ON SCHOOL PROPERTY LAST YEAR.-* 
LATEST NC SCORE: PRIOR NC SCORE: CHANGE: NC RANK! US AVERAGE: 



TARGET SCORE: 



30% 


29% 




Tied for 9th 


32% 


24% 


20% (MS) 


% OF STUDENTS CARRYING A WEAPON ON SCHOOL PROPERTY DURING THE LAST 30 DAYS:* 






IXTEST NC SCORE: 


PRIOR NC score: 


change: 


nc rank: 


us average: 


TARGET SCORE: 


FIRST. 


9% 


14% 


3> 


■Red for 3rd 


10% 


8% 


8% (HI, MS) 


% OF STUDENTS THREATENED OR INJURED AT SCHOOL DURING THE LAST YEAR:* 






LATEST NC SCORE: 


PRIOR NC SCORE: 


change: 


nc rank: 


us average: 


TARGET SCORE: 


FIRST 


8% 


10% 




Tied for 11th 


8% 


6% 


5% (HI) 


% OF STUDENTS INVOLVED IN A PHYSICAL FIGHT ON SCHOOL PROPERTY DURING THE LAST YEAR:* 






LATEST NC SCORE: 


PRIOR NC SCORE: 


change: 


nc rank: 


US average: 


TARGET SCORE: 


FIRST 


12% 


15% 


O 


Red for 1st 


16% 


12% 


12%(NC,ND) 



% OF TEACHERS WHO REPORT BEING THREATENED OR ATTACKED IN THEIR SCHOOL:* 

latest nc score: prior nc score: change: nc rank: us average: 

19% N/A N/A Tied for 45th 15% 



TARGET SCORE: 

9% 



FIRST: 

8%(ND, SD) 
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* 

Latest NC Score: 

Prior NC Score: 
Change: 



NC Rank: 
U.S. Average: 
Target Score: 
First: 



On this indicator a lower score is better, a higher score is worse. 

This is the average score for North Carolina taken from the most recent data collection available. Most recent 
data collection dates range from 1990 to 2000. 

This is the average score for North Carolina taken from the preceding data collection. 

Change arrows show North Carolina’s progress from the last data collection to the most recent data collection. 
ft North Carolina ’s score is significantly better. 

North Carolina ’s score is significantly worse. 

<£*> Interpret North Carolina’s score with caution — change is not significant. 

North Carolina’s rank among states for which data are available. States are ranked from best to worst. 

This is the average score for the United States taken from the most recent data collection available. 

This is the score North Carolina currently needs to achieve to reach the First in America target. 

The score and state abbreviation is listed for the state receiving the best reported score. 
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LATEST NC 1 TARGET 



iolence and behavior related to violence — such as carrying a weapon and using drugs — distract students and 
schools from their most fundamental objective: student learning. Almost half (44%) of North Carolina's teachers 
think that student misbehavior interferes with learning, 5 The State of Our Nation’s Youth reports that almost half of 
all students (40%) feel that the behavior of other students in their school interferes with their performance 6 Violent 
behavior can also be an indicator of other serious risk behaviors and criminal activity, ‘Toung people who carry guns 
exhibit high rates of other disturbing behaviors with 46% reporting that they used illicit drugs in the last month, 6l% 
reporting having been in trouble with the police, and 86% reporting having been in trouble at school” 7 There is some 
evidence that violence may also prompt some students to drop out of school. T he Metropolitan Life Survey of the 
American Thacher in 1999 found that “six in ten public school students (63%) say that the problem of violence in 
their school is a factor in students leaving their school.” T\vo-thirds of law enforcement officials (67%) say that the 
problem of violence in local public schools is a factor in students leaving school. 8 

Overall, North Carolina is making good progress in assuring that every student attends a school that is free from 
drugs, weapons, and disruption. In this priority area, the state’s schools have performed best in limiting violence-relat- 
ed acts against students such as students carrying weapons in school and physical fights in school. We are still below 
Hip First in America target in eliminating threats and injuries to students at school and, to a lesser degree, in elimi- 
access to drugs at school. By far, North Carolina is weakest in eliminating teacher victimization by 
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students. We rank among the worst states in the nation for threats and attacks against teachers. We will need to cut 
our reports of threats and attacks in half in order to meet our current goal for this First in America priority. 

NC will be among the top 5 states in freedom from drugs, weapons, vio- 
lence, and teacher victimization by students. 

INCIDENCE OF DRUGS, WEAPONS, AND VIOLENCE IN NCS SCHOOLS* 

The Centers for Disease Control track incidents of “risk behavior” reported by high school students (grades 9-12) 
in 22 U.S. states. The data are reported in the Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance (YRBS) issued every two years. From 

1993 to 1995, the rate of reported incidence of youth risk behaviors in North Carolina changed little. North Carolina 
did decrease in the percentage of students reporting that they carried a weapon on school property during the last 30 
days from 14% in 1993 to 9% in 1995- In 1997, 9 the percentage continued declining to 8%. Out of the 22 states with 
comparable data in 1995, North Carolina ranked 3rd tied with three other states (Illinois, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire) for the lowest percentage of students reporting that they carried a weapon on school property during the 
last 30 days. Hawaii and Mississippi were the only states reporting a smaller percentage at 8%. 10 

In 1995, North Carolina shared the rank of first in the nation with the smallest percentage of students (12%) 
reporting that they were involved in a physical fight on school property in the last year. States ranged from the 12% in 
North Carolina and North Dakota to 19% in Nevada. North Carolina is just at the national average in the percentage 
of students reporting that they were offered, sold, or given an illegal drug on school property during the last year, and 
in the percentage of students reporting that they were threatened or injured with a weapon at school during the last 
year. 

In contrast to student-related incidents, where there was little change, it appears that in North Carolina and 
nationwide, teachers’ experiences with violence have become worse in the last decade. Based upon the results of the 

1994 Schools and Staffing Survey compiled by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), the most current 
data available for North Carolina and other states, North Carolina ranks 45th in the nation. Nineteen percent (19%) of 
North Carolina’s teachers reported being threatened or attacked in school. Almost 1 of every 5 North Carolina teachers 
reported being threatened or attacked in school. In the states with the lowest rates of teacher threats and attacks, only 
about 1 of 12 teachers reported being threatened or attacked in school. 

In the more recent First in America survey of North Carolina teachers, teacher reports of threats and attacks are 
relatively unchanged from the figures reported by NCES in 1994. 11 Results of the NCES and First in America surveys 
are also corroborated by the 1999 national Metropolitan Life Survey of the American Teacher , which found that 
“one in six public school teachers (l6%) report having been the victim of violence in or around school.” This is an 
increase from the 1993 Met Life survey when one in nine (1 1%) teachers reported being a victim of school violence. 12 

Related Information and Perspectives 

In light of North Carolina’s commitment to eliminating the minority achievement gap and increasing the high 
school graduation rate, issues related to school violence bear close examination. Students who are absent from school 
because they feel unsafe there lose vital instructional time and focus. In 1995, the most recent year for which we have 
comparable national data, almost one in twenty (5%) North Carolina high school students felt too unsafe to go to 
school on one or more days within a 30-day period. 13 

The national figures are similar. Nationally, almost 1 in 20 students (5%) in grades 9-12 felt too unsafe to go to 
school for one or more days in the 30 days preceding' the survey. 14 Hispanic students were three times more likely than 
white students to feel unsafe in school. Black students were over two times more likely to feel unsafe than their white 
peers. Hispanic males (9%) and black females (8%) were among the groups feeling most unsafe. In contrast, white 
females felt the safest (2%). Across ethnic groups, 9th graders were most likely to feel unsafe going to school, a feeling 
that diminished steadily through 12th grade. In general, females were slightly more likely than males to report that 
they felt too unsafe to go to school. 15 

In 1997 and 1999, North Carolina was not included in the national averages calculated through the Youth Risk 
Behavior Surveillance (see Data Sources and Notes for Safe, Orderly, and Caring Schools, page 63 ) , but the 
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recent national trends in student’s feelings of safety are worth noting given the number of tragic student shootings 
publicized in recent years. In 1997, 4% of students in grades 9 through 12 nationwide felt too unsafe to go to school for 
one or more days in the 30 days preceding the survey. For the most part, this figure reflects declines in each racial 
group reporting for both males and females. 16 However in 1999, over 1 in 10 (11%) Hispanic students nationwide 
reported that they felt too unsafe to attend school. 17 This figure represents a 36% jump from Hispanic student reports in 
1997 (7%). 18 Additional monitoring of this group may be warranted given that Hispanic males are among the most 
likely to leave school before graduation and that fears for their safety may be contributing to decisions to leave school. 

In surveys of North Carolina teachers and principals conducted this year, 59% of teachers and 6l% of principals 
reported that verbal abuse of teachers is a moderate or minor problem. 19 In grades six through twelve, 18% of teachers 
(close to one in five) reported that verbal abuse of teachers is a serious problem. The teachers’ survey also found that 
89 % of teachers thought that student disrespect for teachers is a problem, and of that group, 30% thought student dis- 
respect is a serious problem. Differing somewhat from teachers, 77% of principals reported that student disrespect for 
teachers is a moderate or minor problem in their school and 6% of principals reported this was a serious problem. 



TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

Changes: + North Corolino’s score wos sipafcmty better. / + North Carolina's score wos significant worse. / Interpret North Carolina's score wrth caution — chonge wos not significant / * On this indicator o tower score is better, o higher score is worse. 



EVERY SCHOOL WITH ADEQUATE FACILITIES AND MATERIALS 


• Nine of 10 NC teachers will report 
that facilities, equipment, and 
materials are adequate for 
instructional purposes. 


Percentage of teachers reporting 
that facilities, equipment, and 
materials are adequate for 
instructional purposes 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

40% 














• NC schools will rank among the 
top 10 states in access to 
technology. 


Students per Internet-connected 
computer* 

Percentage of schools where at least 
half of teachers use a computer 
daily for planning and or teaching 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

25 


PRIOR NC SCORE: 

N/A 


CHANGE: 

N/A 


NC rank: 

Tied for 48th 


us average: 

14 


TARGET SCORE: 

10 


first: 

6 (AK, DE) 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

72% 


PRIOR NC SCORE: 

N/A 


CHANGE: 

N/A 


nc rank: 

Tied for 22nd 


us average: 
69% 


TARGET SCORE: 

77% 


first: 

92% (AK) 



EVERY SCHOOL WITH ADEQUATE FACILITIES AND MATERIALS 



56 % 









LATEST NC 



TARGET 



S ound buildings, adequate materials, laboratory and media equipment, and current technology do not guarantee 
high student performance. They do, however, provide a foundation for teaching and learning. They also send stu- 
dents, teachers, parents, and the public a powerful message about the value the state places on education. In any 
event, it is difficult to imagine learning to read without lively books, learning chemistry without a well-supplied lab, or 
learning to use technology effectively without computers and Internet connections. 

Right now, the state’s performance on this priority is the lowest in the First in America report. There are two 
clear weaknesses in this priority area: the adequacy of facilities, equipment, and materials as rated by teachers in the 
state, and the ratio of students per Internet-connected computer. Given the rapid growth of the state’s student enroll- 
ment, it is not surprising that the majority of our school facilities are now inadequate, both structurally and techno- 
logically, for the student populations that they serve. 

Public school facilities in North Carolina have been hard-pressed to keep pace with the state’s increasing popula- 
tion. Over the last decade, public school enrollment in North Carolina has increased by almost 22%.“ In the next ten 
years the rate of increase is expected to slow considerably, but the dramatic increase in enrollment over the last decade 
has already put tremendous pressure on North Carolina’s existing school facilities. Routine wear-and-tear is taking its 
rni f ' in buildings faster than normal, and higher enrollments have squeezed building capacity in many schools to a 
- ^ -3 1 where overcrowding is a serious concern. North Carolina, as many other states, needs to update and repair exist- 
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ing infrastructure, while also addressing an urgent need for additional classroom space. In addition, growing enroll- 
ments and school modernization needs tighten the availability of materials and resources necessary for teaching. 



Nine out of 10 NC teachers will report that facilities, equipment, and 
materials are adequate for instructional purposes. 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS REPORTING THAT FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, 

AND MATERIALS ARE ADEQUATE FOR INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES 

In order to obtain timely information about teachers’ perspectives on the adequacy of facilities, equipment, and 
materials, we commissioned a written survey of approximately 900 randomly selected K-12 teachers statewide. 
Teachers were asked whether materials, classroom space, facilities (labs, media center, etc.), and equipment (comput- 
ers, VCRs, etc.) were adequate in their school. To be counted as reporting that facilities, equipment, and materials are 
adequate for instructional purposes, a teacher had to agree or agree strongly that at least three of the four items were 
adequate in his or her school. 

By this standard, four out of ten North Carolina teachers (40%) report that the facilities, equipment, and materi- 
als regularly available to them are adequate for instructional purposes. Similarly, 44% of principals, surveyed in the 
same manner as teachers, reported that their school had facilities, equipment, and materials adequate for instruction- 
al purposes. 21 So the state is well short of the First in America target of 90% for this priority. 

In examining each of these components, it becomes clear that adequate space is a major problem. Only 45% of 
North Carolina teachers believe that their school has classroom space adequate for instruction. And just 41% of teach- 
ers report that their school has facilities that are adequate to meet the needs of students. One half of teachers (50%) 
report that their school has the materials needed by the staff. In contrast to teachers, just under three-quarters of 
school principals (70%) report that their school has the necessary materials needed by the staff, When asked specifical- 
ly about science labs and wet sinks (separate from questions about overall adequacy of facilities), more than two in 
three principals (69%) and teachers (65%) in North Carolina report that their school does not have enough science 
labs with wet sinks and space for experiments and hands-on work — a vital part of science instruction. 



Related Information and Perspectives 



In our survey, approximately one-third of teachers and principals in North Carolina report that overcrowding is a 
problem in their school. 22 Almost half of all NC parents (49%) agreed or strongly agreed that their child’s school is too 
crowded. 23 Asked how serious the problem of overcrowding is to a quality education, 66% of NC parents reported that 



PARENTS’ RESPONSES TO FIRST IN AMERICA SURVEY 




STRONGLY AGREE 
VERY SERIOUS 


AGREE 

SOMEWHAT SERIOUS 


DISAGREE 

NOT VERY SERIOUS 


STRONGLY DISAGREE 
NOT AT ALL SERIOUS 


My child's school needs 
to be renovated and 
modernized 


15 


33 


36 


7 


School classrooms that are 
in poor physical condition 
[are a serious problem] 


19 


24 


32 


20 


School buildings that are 
not wired for computers 
[are a serious problem] 


18 


19 


28 


27 



overcrowding is either a very serious or a somewhat 
serious problem. 

The most recent national study of school 
conditions and the capital required to bring all 
schools up to good condition was conducted in 
1994 by the U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO). 
The GAO reported state-by-state assessments of the 
adequacy of school buildings and selected building 
features. Thirty-six percent (36%) of North 
Carolina’s school buildings were rated as fair, poor, 
or in need of replacement. North Carolina ranked 



34th among all states in the condition of its buildings. The states with the best building conditions reported 19% of 
their buildings in fair condition, poor condition, or in need of replacement, 24 






While there is no recent study that duplicates the 1994 GAO report, the National Education Association (NEA) 
issued a report this year that indicates North Carolina would require the 1 1th highest estimated expenditures ($6.2 bil- 
lion) 25 in the nation to raise the quality of its school buildings to a rating of good. 26 Because of the lack of availability 
of current cross-state data, the NEA used some statistical inferences in order to complete their study. In their report, the 
NEA noted that a more comprehensive survey including newer data from all 50 states might demonstrate much higher 
needs for funding. 27 • 
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Based on the NEA’s findings, it appears that North Carolina’s schools are more in need of renovation and repair 
than they are in need of replacement. In the NEA’s State-by-State School Modernization Facts — North Carolina 
2000, “90% of schools report a need to upgrade or repair buildings to good overall condition.” 28 This summary also 
finds that, “55% of schools report at least one inadequate building feature (e.g., roof, plumbing, electrical, windows, 
HVAC) and 68% of schools report at least one unsatisfactory environmental factor (e.g., air quality, ventilation, 
acoustics, heating, lighting).” 29 

In North Carolina, counties pay directly for school building and maintenance costs (capital costs). Most schools 
do not have a yearly budget for capital needs (e.g., building maintenance) because often communities are not finan- 
cially positioned to provide regular funding for school facilities and maintenance. In low-wealth counties, funding 
school building and maintenance is particularly challenging. Natural disasters — such as hurricanes — can be dev- 
astating to low-wealth counties. Last year, a number of North Carolina counties, first faced with the challenge of reno- 
vating and enlarging schools, were later forced to reallocate funds to rebuild schools destroyed by flooding. 

To address the state’s need for facility improvements, the N.C. General Assembly enacted the Public School 
Building Bond Act of 1996. The act provides $1.8 billion to counties in North Carolina to facilitate capital outlay 
projects for instructional facilities such as the construction of new schools, renovation of existing school buildings, 
and/or the purchase of equipment related to the improvement of school facilities. The act allots $30 million to small 
county school systems in recognition of their greater than average school construction needs and already high proper- 
ty tax rates. Overall, funding is allocated to counties based on their growth rate, ability to pay, and average daily mem- 
bership (ADM) in schools. In order to secure the maximum state allocation of funds, counties must match the state 
allocation for high growth and ADM 30 by January 1, 2003. 31 

Adding to needs for renovation are demands for new computer technology. Education technology has been center 
stage in recent national and statewide discussions about school modernization and facilities renovation. Older schools 
can be difficult and costly to wire for computers and Internet connections. According to the NEA’s report, North 
Carolina’s education infrastructure needs (building repairs, new construction, building renovations including renova- 
tions for building codes and public access codes) are estimated at $6.2 billion. 32 The NEA estimates of North Carolina’s 
current education technology needs at $1.3 billion. 33 

NC schools will rank among the top 10 states in access to technology. 

Students’ and teachers’ access to technology is important for three reasons. First, a command of information 
technology is increasingly important in the workplace. People without technical skills will find it increasingly difficult 
to find and keep good jobs. This emerging need led North Carolina to require all students to pass a computer skills test 
in older to receive a high school diploma. This school year (2000-01), the computer skills test will become part of the 
ABCs analysis of school performance. Second, there is some evidence that when it is used well, technology can improve 
student learning. 34 Finally, teachers are knowledge workers. Indeed, they are in the business of imparting knowledge 
and know-how. They need access to the same types of technology that have spurred striking productivity gains in pri- 
vate sector knowledge organizations. 

STUDENTS PER INTERNET-CONNECTED COMPUTER* 

Levels of Internet connectivity provide one gauge of the exposure our students have to technology. According to 
the most recent data comparable to that from other states, North Carolina has 25 students per Internet-connected 
computer. The U.S. averages 14 students per Internet-connected computer. North Carolina places 48th in a ranking of 
states for this indicator. 

There is some evidence — not yet reflected in the nationally comparable data used in this indicator — that 
North Carolina has made progress recently in reducing the number of students per Internet-connected computer (see 
Related Information and Perspectives, page 54). However, as North Carolina is measured on this target, the state is 
only 40% of the way towards reaching the current Hrs/ in America target. Improvement on this indicator, not only in 
absolute terms but also in relation to other states that are improving, is critical to bring up overall performance on the 
Every School with Adequate Facilities and Materials priority. 
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PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS WHERE AT LEAST HALF OF THE TEACHERS USE 
A COMPUTER DAILY FOR PLANNING AND/OR TEACHING 

Teachers’ use of technology in planning and instruction is critical to the integration of technology into teaching 
the Standard Course of Study and in students’ daily exposure to technology as part of their learning. In 72% of North 
Carolina’s schools, at least half of teachers use a computer daily for planning and/or teaching. Nationally, North 
Carolina ranks 22nd in teachers’ daily use of computers for planning and/or teaching. The state is above the national 
average ( 69 %), where states range from a high of 92% (Arkansas) to a low of 24% (Nevada). To be in the current top 
ten, North Carolina needs an additional five percent (77%) of teachers using computers daily 

Related Information and Perspectives 

There are limited sources of national data that allow us to make state-to-state comparisons about technology 
and the use of technology in schools. In order to provide a broader picture of this issue, this section draws upon an 
array of data from both the state and national levels. 

According to the current North Carolina Educational Technology Plan 2001-2005 , 56% of North Carolina’s 
classrooms have Internet connections. 35 However, Internet connections in classrooms are useful only if there are com- 
puters to attach to them. In a recent survey of NC teachers and principals, almost 3 of every 4 teachers and principals 
say that their school does not have a sufficient number of computers available to students in each classroom. 36 
Recognizing the need for both classroom Internet access and computers, the North Carolina technology plan recom- 
mends that each school classroom be equipped with one teacher workstation and 4 multi-media computers, a number 
that would provide four to five students per computer as recommended by the President’s Committee of Advisors on 
Science and Technology for effective use of computers in instruction. 37 According to the Annual Media and 
Technology Report , North Carolina is approaching these goals. 38 

In a recent presentation to the State Technology Commission, the North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction (NCDPI) reported the most current figures the state has collected for the number of students per Internet- 
connected computer. According to a NCDPI survey this year (2000), North Carolina has eight students per Internet- 
connected computer. 39 In 1999 the state had just over 11 students per Internet-connected computer. In 1997, North 
Carolina had 103 students per Internet-connected computer. 40 

Just as the usefulness of different generations of computers can vary, not all types of Internet connectivity are 
equally useful for instructional purposes. High-speed Internet connections (T-l or ISDN lines) are most practical for 
classroom instruction, but they are also the most costly. Dial-in connections are more affordable for schools, but they 
are much slower and they are not as stable. As teachers work to improve instruction and maximize time for learning, 
slow Internet connections, particularly unreliable ones, are often impediments to using technology effectively and reg- 
ularly in classrooms. 

North Carolina is positioned to make substantial gains in teacher use of technology. In 1999, North Carolina was 
among the first states to require teaching candidates to demonstrate proficiency in technology in order to earn initial 
licensure. 41 In addition, North Carolina requires both veteran teachers and school administrators to earn professional 
development credits in technology in order to qualify for re-licensure (licensure renewal is required every five years). 
The state mandates that 20-25% of each districts’ total technology budget be spent on teacher development. 42 This 
investment shows up clearly when North Carolina’s teachers are compared with those of the rest of the nation. 
According to a Milken study for Education Week, the average North Carolina teacher participated in professional 
development in technology at twice the rate of the national average. 43 To continue the progress that North Carolina 
has made in recent years, the State Board of Education has required that all local districts develop technology plans 
that include staff development, curriculum development and delivery, infrastructure needs (maintenance, purchasing, 
replacement), and evaluation of technology programs. 

For teachers to use technology regularly and effectively in their classrooms, they need sufficient access to tech- 
nology and adequate technical support in their use of technology. According to the state technology plan, North 
Carolina schools support their technical infrastructure with an average of one technical support person to 800 com- 
puters. The state technology plan compares this to the ratio of one technical support person to 50 computers generally 
available in business and industry. Through local dollars, sixteen percent ( 16 %) of North Carolina schools have 
employed an instructional technology facilitator, a staff member dedicated to supporting teachers in incorporating and 
integrating technology into their classrooms . 44 
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TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

Changes: + North Caroba's score ws signi/icanfy better. / 4} North Corofino ’s score wos signifkantfy worse. / # Interpret North Combo’s score with caution - dionge was not significant / * On this indicator o lower score is better, o higher score s worse 

| EVERY STUDENT KNOWN AND CARED FOR 



• NC will be among the top 10 
states in reducing class size and 
chronic absenteeism. 


Percentage of 4th and 8th graders 
in classes of 25 or fewer 
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• Nine of 10 parents will say that 
their child is known and cared 


Percentage of parents who report 
that their child is known and cared 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

79% 















about as an individual in school. about as an individual by his/her 

teachers and principal 



EVERY STUDENT KNOWN AND CARED FOR 




W hether a student feels known and cared for by an adult in his or her school can influence the student’s aca- 
demic performance and growth from childhood to adulthood. How well students are known and cared for is 
difficult to measure, but we can look at the size of classes, the rates of chronic absenteeism, and parents’ perceptions of 
their child’s relationship with school staff as indicators. In smaller classes, a teacher can get to know every student as 
an individual. Especially in the early grades, smaller classes can also have a sizeable and long-lasting impact on stu- 
dent achievement. Frequent absences from school obviously cut down on a student’s opportunities to learn. But a pat- 
tern of frequent absences may also reflect a child’s feeling of disconnection from school — a sense that no one really 
knows the child and wants him or her there. A third way to tell whether children feel known and cared about in school 
is simply to ask them or their parents. 

North Carolina is very strong in this priority area. While the state still has some progress to make, we are close to 
meeting our targets in minimizing student absenteeism and in assuring that every child is known and cared for in 
school. We are at 79% of our current First in America target for reducing class size in eighth grade, and we are at 70% 
of our current target in fourth grade. The state needs to continue to make steady progress in reducing class size in 
order to meet our goal in this area by 2010. 



NC will be among the top 10 states in reducing class size and 
chronic absenteeism. 



PERCENTAGE OF 4TH AND 8TH GRADERS IN CLASSES OF 25 OR FEWER 



Class size appears to have a sizeable and long-lasting impact on student achievement, particularly in early 
grades. It is generally believed that smaller classes afford students more contact with teachers and a more orderly 
classroom learning environment, and provide teachers more opportunity to individualize instruction. For these rea- 
sons, class size reduction has become a leading topic for educational reform in recent years. 

From the available research, it appears that: 



The evidence that smaller classes promote increased learning is strongest for grades K-3. The evidence favoring 
smaller classes is weaker at other grade levels. 45 

Slight reductions — say, from 27 to 25 — do not seem to help much. Only when classes drop below a certain 
threshold (no more than 20 and probably as few as 17) do large benefits appear and last into subsequent grades. 46 
For students to profit substantially from smaller classes, they need to be in smaller classes for at least two years. 47 
Smaller classes help students from all backgrounds, but they give a greater boost to minority and low-income 
orients. 48 
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• Not only do K-3 students in small classes learn more than similar students in larger classes, but they also continue 
to learn more even after they move into larger classes at grades four and above. 49 

Though the research support for class size is strongest for kindergarten through third grade, the only available 
data that permit cross-state comparisons are for class size in grades 4 and 8. These are not the ideal grades from which 
to consider class size in view of research concentrated on early elementary grades, but they do provide a sense of how 
North Carolina stands compared to other states on the class size issue. 

North Carolina has made gains in reducing class size at these grade levels. In 1994, when these data were col- 
lected previously, only 59% of fourth graders and 52% of eighth graders were in classes of 25 or fewer. In 1998, 63% of 
fourth graders in North Carolina were in classes of 25 students or fewer compared to 64% nationally. Sixty percent 
(60%) of North Carolina eighth graders were in classes of 25 students or fewer, compared to 57% nationally. To make it 
into the current top ten, North Carolina would need at least 90% of 4th graders and 76% of 8th graders in classes of 25 
or fewer. 

Related Information and Perspectives 

The two most common ways that states and districts report the number of students that teachers work with on a 
daily basis are class size and student-teacher ratio. While class size (the actual number of students in a class) and stu- 
dent-teacher ratio (the number of students in a school divided by the total number of teachers) may appear at first 
glance to be the same, they can be quite different. Student-teacher ratios are often smaller than class size numbers 
because the student-teacher ratio includes special teachers, teacher assistants, counselors, and other certified school 
staff when the ratio is calculated. As class size figures provide a more accurate view of what students and teachers 
experience daily in their classrooms, this report makes every effort to use class size statistics. 

Small class sizes appear to benefit all students, but minority, low-income, and inner-city school students appear 
to benefit the most from smaller classes. In studies in Tennessee and Wisconsin, researchers found that, in small class- 
es, minority student test score gains were greater than those for white students. 50 Because these gains were significant 
and lasting, these classrooms reduced the size of the achievement gap between students of different ethnic groups. 
Researchers have also found that students in smaller classes more often exhibit behaviors associated with successful 
students. Students initiated more contact with teachers, spent more time on-task, took more initiative in learning 
activities, and expended more effort in the classroom. 

In a preliminary analysis of the students who participated in a Tennessee study {The Tennessee STAR Study) 
from 1985-89, it appears that students in small classes, for at least two years in kindergarten through third grade, were 
less likely to drop out of school and were more likely to graduate with honors. 51 In a number of studies, including one 
in Burke County, North Carolina, teachers in smaller classes had fewer discipline problems than in larger classes. 52 In 
keeping with researchers' observations of student behavior in small classes, evaluators in Wisconsin {The Wisconsin 
SAGE Study) have found that relative to larger class sizes, teaching in small classes affords more individualization 
through one-on-one tutoring, small group instruction, and large group instruction where students receive individual 
attention. 53 

There are some inherent problems in reducing class size, particularly to the level of approximately 17 students 
per teacher, as found most effective in kindergarten through third grade. First, qualified teachers are in short supply. 
Four years ago when California initiated a statewide class size reduction program, the state found itself severely short 
of licensed teachers, especially in schools serving high percentages of disadvantaged students. Since reducing all of its 
kindergarten through third grade classes to 20 students to one teacher, California has seen a dramatic rise in teachers 
who are teaching without a license. Second, smaller classes require additional classroom space, additional facilities, 
which may translate into new schools, and additional funds for more teachers. In times of teacher shortages, school 
districts often face increased personnel costs in both retaining current teachers and in attracting new teachers to the 
classroom. Finally, class size reductions may mean cuts in other school programs. 
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PERCENTAGE OF 8TH GRADERS MISSING 3 OR MORE DAYS OF SCHOOL DURING 
THE LAST MONTH* 

The best nationally comparable data on student absenteeism comes from the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). NAEP reports the percentage of students in 4th and 8th grade who say that they were absent 3 or 
more days in the month prior to NAEP administration. Here we focus on attendance in 8th grade because research has 
found that 8th grade attendance is a good predictor of students dropping out, 54 Fourth grade attendance is a less reli- 
able predictor. 

In 1998, 22% of North Carolina’s 8th graders missed three or more days of school in the previous month. In 
terms of missed instructional time, this translates to about 15% of every school month or over a full month of a 180- 
day school year. While the percentage of students who missed three or more days of school is high (it equals just over 
one in five students), North Carolina’s 8th graders are at the national average on this indicator. The lowest reported 
percentage of students missing school was 19% (in Alabama, Texas, and Wisconsin), while the District of Columbia 
had the highest rate of absenteeism at 32%. 

Nine of 10 parents will say that their child is known and cared about as an 
individual in school. 

A feeling of “membership,” belonging and being cared about, is a critical factor in whether students develop a 
bond with their school. The strength of the bond is extremely important to students’ success in school, academically 
and socially. Researchers interviewed at-risk students who failed in their neighborhood school and were later successful 
in an alternative school 55 Those students described their new school as a “friendlier and more caring place than their 
previous school had been.” They also said that, in their new school, “teachers cared about them” and were willing to 
help them overcome academic and personal problems. 56 As these students felt known and cared about, they became 
more involved and more successful in their new school. When students become more involved in school, they are less 
likely to be chronically absent and less likely to drop out of school. Also, researchers have found that a common char- 
acteristic of “resilient children” — those who suffer a number of academic, social, or family disadvantages but who 
are, nevertheless, successful at school — is that they have stable relationships with one or more caring adults. 57 

PERCENTAGE OF PARENTS WHO REPORT THAT THEIR CHILD IS KNOWN AND 
CARED ABOUT AS AN INDIVIDUAL BY HIS/HER TEACHERS AND PRINCIPAL 

We are very close to achieving the current First in America target that nine out of ten parents will say that their 
child is known and cared about as an individual at school. This year, almost eight in ten parents (79%) reported that 
their child is known and cared about as an individual by his/her teachers and principal. This number is based on a 
survey of approximately 500 parents statewide. Parents were asked to what degree they agreed or disagreed with the fol- 
lowing statements: teachers in my child’s school really seem to care about the students; my child feels cared about in 
school; and, the staff in my child’s school make my child look forward to going to school. In order to be included in 
our percentage, parents had to answer that they agreed or agreed strongly with two of these three statements. 

Related Information and Perspectives 

Small schools help students succeed, according to several recent research studies. A study of small public schools 
conducted by Bank Street College finds that in small schools: 

• students are more attached to their school and have better attendance rates, 

• students are more persistent in their learning — they fail fewer courses and drop out at significantly lower rates, 

• students demonstrate stronger academic performance through improved standardized test scores, higher grade 

point averages, fewer grade retentions, and 

• students are known by teachers and peers and this increased sense of identity has led to fewer incidents of 

violence. 58 

In their study, researchers at Bank Street College are careful to note that small schools are not successful merely 



^ 3 „ use they are small. They note that school size is just one ingredient of school reform,, and that administrative 
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structures, teaching practices, and the school’s mission must evolve to complement a smaller student body. 

North Carolina recently completed its own study examining the relationship between school size and the behav- 
ior and academic performance of students across the state. The study found that there was some connection between 
higher student achievement and smaller schools at the elementary level, but data was not conclusive at the middle 
and high school levels. In addition, the North Carolina study did not find any clear connection between lower dropout 
rates and small schools. School violence only appeared to decrease slightly in small middle schools. 59 

In general, students in North Carolina are not as likely to attend a small school as are students nationally. In 
1998 in North Carolina, 29% of high school students attended a school of 900 students or fewer compared to 31% of 
students nationally. TWenty-nine percent ( 29 %) of middle school students attended a school of 600 students or fewer, 
also compared to 31% nationally. Just 11% of North Carolina elementary students attended a school of 350 students or 
fewer compared to 17% nationally. 60 



TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

Changes: ^ North Carolina's score was significant^ better / ^ North Camim's scon was significant}/ worse. / Interpret North Carolina’s score with caution — change was not significant /* On this indicator a tower score is better, a higher score is worse. 

EVERY FAMILY WELCOMED ___ 

• Nine of 10 families will say they Percentage of families who feel latest nc score: 

feel welcomed and encouraged to welcomed and encouraged to 80% 

participate in their children’s participate in their child’s school 

schools. 




[5) esearch has shown that parents have a considerable effect on their children’s motivation and performance in 
rWhool. 61 The level of their involvement can vary measurably from school to school, even within school districts. 
In turn, what schools do to welcome families is among the primary influences on family involvement in children’s 
education. 

North Carolina is very close to achieving its target in this area. With continued attention to school’s efforts to 
welcome families, North Carolina can achieve the First in America target for this priority. 



Nine out of ten families will say they feel welcomed and encouraged to 
participate in their child’s school. 

Helping parents feel welcomed and valued by schools takes deliberate action on the part of schools. T\vo trends 
make long-term parental involvement in their children’s education challenging. First, as their children get older, par- 
ents have less contact with the school their child attends. They volunteer less and they have fewer interactions with 
school personnel (teachers, administrators, and other certified staff). Second, as their children advance in grade level, 
parents have fewer positive interactions with schools while negative interactions are increasing. Many times, a parent’s 
first visit to a school occurs when their child is in trouble. Helping parents to feel valued and welcome given these 
potential barriers requires schools to take a variety of actions. For example, schools are more successful in welcoming 
families when they recognize that parents may feel disconnected from schools and work to reduce distrust and cultural 
barriers between the parents and school. Schools can also address language barriers and work to accommodate fami- 
lies’ work schedules in their efforts to welcome parents at school. Some schools have parent volunteers who act as 
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home-school coordinators. These coordinators develop parent involvement programs, provide personal contacts for 
parents, and are especially helpful in encouraging hard-to-reach families, including immigrants, to participate in 
their children's school. 62 

PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES WHO FEEL WELCOMED AND ENCOURAGED 
TO PARTICIPATE IN THEIR CHILD’S SCHOOL 

Eight out of ten families (80%) in the state feel welcomed and encouraged to participate in their child's school 
according to the First in America survey of parents conducted this year. This is quite close to the nine in ten target. In 
order to be included in the reported percentage, parents had to agree or strongly agree with three of the following four 
statements: when I have a concern about my child, I can count on the school for support; I feel comfortable visiting 
my child’s school; if I call the school, I receive courteous service; and, it's easy to contact teachers at my child's school. 
Other measures of family involvement in schools are included in Strong Family, Business , and Community 
Support, under the priority Every Family Involved in Their Child's Learning (see page 86). 

Related Information and Perspectives 

Schools' practices can influence families’ support for and ratings of school administrators, teachers, and pro- 
grams. According to our recent survey, 77% of parents in North Carolina agree or strongly agree that their child's 
school is doing an excellent job of preparing students for the future. Similar to nationwide opinion poll trends, parents 
in North Carolina rate their child’s school higher than other schools in their district (71%), and much higher than 
they rate the state’s schools (53%) - 63 



Safe, Orderly, and Caring Schools: Summary of Performance 



verall, North Carolina is performing well in two priority areas within the Safe, Orderly, and Caring Schools 



goal. The state is close to achieving its targets in both the priority Every Student Known and Cared For and 
in the priority Every Family Welcomed. With continued steady progress in both of these areas, North Carolina can 
achieve the current in America targets for these priorities by the year 2010. 

While North Carolina is making progress ill assuring that Every School is Free of Drugs, Weapons, and 
Disruption , most notably in decreasing the incidence of students carrying weapons at school, the state has not made 
real progress in eliminating teacher victimization by students. To reach the target in this area, schools must work to 
decrease threats and attacks against teachers. 

It will be difficult for the state to reach the First in America targets for Every School with Adequate Facilities 
and Materials without improving school facilities substantially. While few dispute the need to renovate existing 
schools, or to build new schools to alleviate overcrowding, finding a mechanism to fund school building and modern- 
ization remains a challenge statewide. 

To achieve this First in America goal, North Carolina also needs to continue to support teachers’ use of technol- 
ogy and to improve students’ and teachers’ access to technology. Specifically, the state needs to increase the number of 
Internet-connected computers in schools. North Carolina has made progress in access to technology in recent years, 
but to be First in America , the state’s progress needs to outpace that of the nation. 
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Data Sources and Notes for Safe, Orderly, and Caring Schools 



EVERY SCHOOL FREE OF DRUGS, WEAPONS, AND DISRUPTION 
Incidence of drugs, weapons, and violence in North Carolina’s schools 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance. "Youth Risk Behavior 
Surveillance — United States 1993." Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Review 44, no. SS-1 (1995). 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance. "Youth Risk Behavior 
Surveillance — United States 1995." Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Review 45, no. SS-4 (1996). 

The Centers for Disease Control (CDC) conduct a biannual survey of high school students, through 
the Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance System (YRBSS). The YRBSS monitors six categories of health- 
risk behaviors among high school students: behaviors that contribute to unintentional and intention- 
al injuries, tobacco use, alcohol and other drug use, sexual behaviors, unhealthy dietary behaviors, 
and physical inactivity. The YRBSS includes both a national school-based survey conducted by CDC 
and state school -based surveys conducted by state education agencies. 

The information and rankings from the YRBSS are reported in the Youth Risk Behavior 
Surveillance. All states with an overall response rate of 60 percent or more and appropriate docu- 
mentation of questionnaire procedures are included. Data from these states may be generalized to all 
public school students in grades 9-12 in the state. In 1995, data from 22 states met these criteria and 
are included in the First in America reports. 

North Carolina participated in the 1997 survey but did not meet the 60 percent response rate require- 
ment necessary to ensure comparability with other states. North Carolina’s 1997 response rate was 58 
percent. Some 1997 data is referenced in the First in America 2000 Progress Report text, but it 
should not be considered comparable to data from other states. North Carolina did not participate in 
the 1999 survey. 

Percentage of teachers who report being threatened or attacked in their school 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey. 
Public School Thacher Surveys of the Schools and Staffing Survey. Washington, DC: NCES, 1991 • 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey. 
Characteristics of Stayers, Movers, and Leavers: Results from the Thacher Follow-up Survey, 
1994-95. Washington, DC: NCES, 1995. 

The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) consists of four main component surveys administered to a 
sample of public and private districts, schools, principals, and teachers. Each survey includes a writ- 
ten and interview component. The SASS samples are large enough to support estimates at both the 
state and national levels for the public schools. Responses from 181 schools and 908 teachers were 
included in the North Carolina data. 

The Schools and Staffing Survey is one of the only national data sources providing information on 
teachers and teacher quality at the state level. Though somewhat outdated, information from the 
Schools and Staffing Survey was included in order to provide nationally comparable data on North 
Carolina’s teachers. The survey was repeated during the 1999-2000 school year and will provide more 
timeiy information for future euiiium uf the First in America reports. For many of the indicators 
reported from the Schools and Staffing Survey , more current data on North Carolina’s teachers from 
the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction and the First in America Thackers' Survey has 
been included in the First in America Progress Report. 



EVERY SCHOOL WITH ADEQUATE FACILITIES AND MATERIALS 

Percentage of teachers reporting that facilities, equipment, and materials are 
adequate for instructional purposes 

Georgia State University Applied Research Center. Statistical Report for the First in America Thackers' 
Survey. Atlanta, GA: GSU, 2000. 

See Thchnical Appendix B, First in America Survey Methodology for technical information. 

The First in America Thackers' Survey asked teachers whether they strongly agreed, agreed, neither 
agreed nor disagreed, disagreed, or strongly disagreed with each of the following statements: 

This school has necessary materials needed by the staff. 

This school has computers, VCRs, and other instructional equipment that are available as needed by 
the staff. 

This school has classroom space that is adequate for instructional purposes. 

This school has facilities that are adequate to meet the needs of the students. 

The First in America reports cite the percentage of teachers who strongly agreed or agreed with three 
of four of the statements. The percentage is derived from the total number of responses. 

o 




Students per Internet-connected computer 

Education Week. Technology Counts 1999: Building the Digital Curriculum. Bethesda, MD: 
Education Week, 1999- 

From October 1998 through June 1999, the Milken Exchange mailed multiple copies of a survey to 
state technology directors in 32 participating states, who then distributed them to approximately 
7,560 district technology coordinators. The exchange received approximately 4,000 responses. 
Education Week's Technology Counts reports data only for states with a 40 percent or greater 
response rate, with the exception of New Mexico, which had a 38 percent response rate. New Mexico 
officials provided the Milken Exchange with a written statement that the responding districts were 
representative of the demographics of the state. Response rates in these 26 states ranged from 38 per- 
cent in New Mexico to 100 percent in Nevada and Wyoming. Data for the remaining 18 states was 
gathered directly from schools through a separate survey conducted by Market Data Retrieval. 

An Internet-connected computer is any computer with Internet access. 

Percentage of schools where at least half of teachers use a computer daily for 
planning and/or teaching 

Education Week Technology Counts 1999: Building the Digital Curriculum. Bethesda, MD: 
Education Week, 1999- 

See data note for Safe, Orderly, and Caring Schools, EVERY SCHOOL SAFE AND ADEQUATE, 
Students per Internet-connected computer. 

Survey respondents were asked "What percentage of your teachers use a computer daily for instruc- 
tional planning and/or teaching?" 

EVERY STUDENT KNOWN AND CARED FOR 
Percentage of 4th and 8th graders in classes of 25 or fewer 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Education Progress. 1996 Mathematics Assessment Teacher Summary Data Tables. Tabulations from 
NC Education Research Council, 2000. Available from httpy/nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcaid?TABLEvS/ 
index.shtml. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Education Progress. 1998 Reading Assessment Teacher Summary Data Tables. Tabulations from NC 
Education Research Council, 2000. Available from http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/TABLES/ 
index.shtml. 

See data note for High Student Performance, EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND MAKING 
STRONG PROGRESS, Percentage of students scoring proficient or higher on NAEP assessments, 
NAEP grade 4 and 8 reading. 

As part of the teacher questionnaire that is administered with NAEP assessments, 4th and 8th grade 
teachers were asked to report the average size of their reading or math classes. Teacher responses 
were collapsed into five categories. The First in America reports include the number of teachers 
whose response fell into the categories of 1-20 and 21-25. Data from 38 states were included in the 
4th grade indicator and data from 35 states were included in the 8th grade indicator. 

Percentage of 8th graders missing 3 or more days of school during the last 
month 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Education Progress. 1996 Mathematics Assessment Student Summary Data Tables. Tabulations from 
NC Education Research Council, 2000. Available from http://nces.ed.gov/nationsrepoitcaid/TABLES/ 
index.shtml. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of 
Education Progress. 1998 Reading Assessment Student Summary Data Tables. Tabulations from NC 
Education Research Council, 2000. Available from http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcaid/TABLES/ 
index.shtml. 

See data note for High Student Performance, EVERY STUDENT IN SCHOOL AND MAKING 
STRONG PROGRESS, Percentage of students scoring proficient or higher on NAEP assessments, 
NAEP grade 4 and 8 reading. 

As part of the student questionnaire that is administered with NAEP assessments, 4th and 8th graders 
were asked to report how many days of school they missed during the last month. Student responses 
were collapsed into five categories. The First in America reports include the number of students 
whose response fell into the categories: 3-4, 5-10, and more than 10. Data from 37 states were includ- 
ed in the indicator. 
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Percentage of students who feel known and cared about as individuals 

Georgia State University Applied Research Center. Statistical Report for the First in America Parents' 
Survey. Atlanta, GA: GSU, 2000. 

See Technical Appendix B, First in America Survey Methodology for technical information. 

The First in America Parents' Survey asked parents whether they strongly agreed, agreed, neither 
agreed nor disagreed, disagreed, or strongly disagreed with each of the following statements: 

Teachers in my child’s school really seem to care about the students. 

My child feels cared about in school. 

The staff in my child’s school make my child look forward to going to school. 

The First in America reports cite the percentage of parents who strongly agreed or agreed with two of 
three of the statements. The percentage is derived from the total number of responses. 



EVERY FAMILY WELCOMED 

Percentage of families who feel welcome and encouraged to participate in their 
child’s school 

Georgia State University Applied Research Center. Statistical Report for the First in America Parents' 
Survey. Atlanta, GA: GSU, 2000. 

See Technical Appendix B, First in America Survey Methodology for technical information. 

The First in America Parents’ Survey asked parents whether they strongly agreed, agreed, neither 
agreed nor disagreed, disagreed, or strongly disagreed with each of the following statements: 

When I have a concern about my child, I can count on the school for support. 

I feel comfortable visiting my child’s school. 

If I call the school, I receive courteous service. 

It’s easy to contact teachers at my child’s school. 

The First in America reports cite the percentage of parents who strongly agreed or agreed with three 
of four of the statements. The percentage is derived from the total number of responses. 
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Quality Teachers and Administrators 

igh quality teachers have recently taken center stage in national discussions about ways to improve student 
achievement. There is mounting evidence to support parents’ longstanding belief that good teachers are 
keys to children’s learning. But teachers cannot do the job alone. Research also confirms that strong lead- 
ership from principals is crucial to schools’ performance. Further, teachers who leave the profession cite lack of 
administrative support as one of their prime reasons for leaving. With a serious and worsening teacher shortage in 
many districts, we cannot afford to lose larger numbers of teachers to other states, other professions, or early retire- 
ment. Strong leadership should help North Carolina schools keep good teachers. Working conditions are also impor- 
tant to keeping teachers, as well as to helping them continue to learn and assuring that they can use their skills to 
the best advantage. Finally, while surveys show that compensation is not the top motivator for teachers, they must 
make at least enough to be able to afford to remain in the profession. 

In this section, we consider how much progress North Carolina has made in assuring that teachers in the state 
are competent, caring, and qualified. We also consider whether principals show effective leadership in schools, and 
whether North Carolina’s schools are good places to work and leam. 

As noted in the Introduction, the data show that overall, the state is doing reasonably well in this goal area, 
earning a B- (83%) in our grading scheme. If we assigned grades for the priorities within a goal, NC teachers would 
rate a high B (87%) for competence and qualifications. Principals would also earn a B (84%) on the effective leader- 
ship measures. It is schools as work environments that pull down the grade for the goal overall. As we shall see, 
teachers and principals give their schools low marks as places to work and leam, resulting in the equivalent of a C+ 
(78%) for that priority. 
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QUALITY TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

Changes: ^ North Carolina i score was s/gnl/icant/y better. / North Coro&w's scone was significantly worse, / 44 interpret North Carolina's score with coutiorr — change was not sipw/Jconi / * Or? this indicator a tower score is better, a higher score is worst 



EVERY TEACHER COMPETENT, CARING, AND QUALIFIED 



• NC teachers will score at or above 
the national average on teacher 
examinations. 


Average examination scores of NC 
teachers 


PRAXIS CONTENT KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATIONS: 
LATEST NC SCORE: 

167 


prior nc score: 
N/A 




change: 

N/A 


us average: 
167 






PRAXIS PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING AND TEACHING EXAMINATION: 












GRADES K-6 
GRADES 5-9 
GRADES 7-12 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

174 
172 

175 




PRIOR NC score: 

171 

174 

174 




change: 

4 

4 

4 


us average: 

173 
172 

174 


• NC will be among the lop 10 
states in the percentage of 
teachers who are fully licensed. 


Percentage of teachers meeting 
licensure requirements 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

93% 


PRIOR NC score: 

79% 


change: 

4 


ncranx: 

Tied for 26th 


us average: 
92% 


TARGET SCORE: 

96% 


FIRST 

99%(KS,WY) 


• NC will be one of the lop 10 
states in the percentage of 
teachers teaching in their field. 


Percentage of secondary teachers 
teaching in the field in which they 
are licensed 


LATEST NC SCORE: 
66% 


PRIOR NC SCORE: 
68% 


change: 

44 


ncranx: 

Tied for 22nd 


us average: 
63% 


TARGET SCORE: 

72% 


FIRST 

81%(MN) 


• Nine of 10 NC teachers will 
engage in high quality 
professional development. 


Percentage of teachers who report 
that they have participated in high 
quality professional development 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

56% 














• NC will continue to lead the 
nation in the number of National 
Board Certified Teachers. 


Number of teachers attaining 
National Board Certification 


LATEST NC SCORE: 
1262 


PRIOR NC score: 
536 


change: 

4 


ncranx: 

1st 


us average: 
N/A 


TARGET SCORE: 
1262 


FIRST 

1262 (NC) 


• NC will be one of the top 10 
states in the percentage of 
teachers with master’s degrees. 


Percentage of teachers with 
master’s degrees 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

36% 


PRIOR NC score: 
37% 


change: 

44 


ncranx: 

40th 


US AVERAGE: 

47% 


TARGET SCORE: 

56% 


FIRST 

80% (a) 


• 95 percent of NC teachers will 
remain in the teaching profession 
from one year to the next 


Percentage of teachers who remain 
in the teaching profession 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

87% 


PRIOR NC score: 
88% 


change: 

4 












Latest NC Score: 

Prior NC Score: 
Change: 



NC Rank 
U.S. Average: 
Target Score: 
First 



On this indicator a lower score is better, a higher score is worse. 

This is the average score for North Carolina taken from the most recent data collection available. Most recent 
data collection dates range from 1990 to 2000. 

This is the average score for North Carolina taken from the preceding data collection. 

Change arrows show North Carolina’s progress from the last data collection to the most recent data collection. 
<4 Hortb Carolina’s score is significantly better. 

-4 North Carolina’s score is significantly worse. 

44 Interpret North Carolina’s score with caution — change is not significant. 

North Carolina's rank among states for which data are available. States are ranked from best to worst. 

This is the average score for the United States taken from the most recent data collection available. 

This is the score North Carolina currently needs to achieve to reach the First in America target. 

The score and state abbreviation is listed for the state receiving the best reported score. 
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EVERY TEACHER COMPETENT, CARING, AND QUALIFIED 



87 °/ 




LATEST NC 



TARGET 



fter decades of varied attempts to raise student achievement, there is now broad consensus among education 



policymakers and researchers that teachers’ knowledge, know-how, and commitment are among the most 
important factors in determining how well students learn. 1 States with the most highly qualified teachers and with a 
history of investing in improving teachers’ qualifications frequently lead the nation in student achievement in math- 
ematics and reading. 2 

The public seems to agree that good teachers are crucial. Asked what steps could be taken to lift student 
achievement, 90% of Americans cited “ensuring a well-qualified teacher in every classroom” as the second most 
important factor behind maintaining safe and orderly schools. 3 

A number of states have undertaken reforms designed to upgrade teacher qualifications. North Carolina has 
been among the earliest and most active states in initiating changes to improve the quality of teachers. In the 1980s 
and into the early 90s, the state moved to ensure that its teachers had better preparation in subject matter and teach- 
ing skills. The state introduced stricter examinations for teachers’ initial licensing, increased the number of subject 
matter and education courses prospective teachers needed to become certified, and to help attract new talent and keep 
teachers in teaching, raised teacher salaries. 

The 1997 Excellent Schools Act continued and extended attempts to improve teacher quality. Along with a 
range of other education initiatives, the state provided funding to support beginning and experienced teachers’ efforts 
to meet higher professional teaching standards. Teachers’ licensing standards were once again upgraded and pay 
incentives granted to teachers who pursued master’s degrees or achieved certification by the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards. The state also began a move to raise teacher salaries to the national average. 

In this section, we examine how much progress North Carolina has made in recruiting and keeping competent, 
caring, and qualified teachers. We begin by comparing North Carolina teachers’ scores on teacher examinations with 
the national average. We also ask whether North Carolina is among the top ten states in the percentage of teachers 
who are fully licensed, hold master’s degrees, and teach in the subjects they are qualified to teach. In addition, we 
consider what percentage of North Carolina teachers participate in high quality professional development and 
whether North Carolina continues to lead all states in the number of National Board Certified Teachers. Finally, we 
look at whether a high percentage of teachers in the state remain in teaching from one year to the next. 

As noted above, by the standards set in the targets for competent, caring, and qualified teachers, North Carolina 
is performing well. On average, the state is about 87% of the way to the targets for this priority. If we assigned grades 
for performance on each priority, NC would earn a high B (not quite a B+) for competent, caring, and qualified 
teachers. The state’s top rank in numbers of National Board Certified Teachers boosts the grade, while poorer show- 
ings in the areas of professional development and teachers with master’s degrees pull it down. 

NC teachers will score at or above the national average on teacher 
examinations. 

AVERAGE EXAMINATION SCORES OF NC TEACHERS 

Research confirms that teachers’ knowledge of subject matter and their knowledge of how to teach strongly 
influence student achievement So teacher testing has become part of most states’ attempts to improve teacher quali- 
ty. Such tests are designed largely to screen out teachers who lack essential knowledge and skills needed to teach, not 
to distinguish between teachers with basic qualifications and highly accomplished teachers. 5 

In North Carolina, teachers are required to pass exams developed by the Educational Testing Service, the organ- 
ization responsible for developing and administering a number of national tests, including the SAT and the Graduate 
Record Examination (GRE). Praxis examinations, as the exams for teachers are called, are the most commonly used 
. of licensure exams in the United States. 
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The target is for new North Carolina teachers to score at or above the national average on Praxis examinations 
of their subject matter knowledge and their knowledge of general principles of learning and teaching. The national 
average is the only available basis for comparing how North Carolina teachers stack up against others around the 
country. ETS does not report and will not divulge other states' scores. 

A complex mix of Praxis subject matter exams are administered to North Carolina teachers in different special- 
ty areas. So to measure how well new NC teachers know their subjects compared with other teachers around the 
country, we have selected a dozen “content knowledge” examinations in core academic areas (English, mathematics, 
sciences, social studies, and Spanish). On average, 11 states require these examinations. So here the term “national” 
means “in states around the country” rather than “in all states.” About 36,000 teachers took one or more of these 
examinations in 1998 - 99 , the most recent year for which data are available. 

North Carolina teachers’ average score across the 12 examinations precisely matches the national average. 

Both NC teachers and teachers in all states that use the examinations score, on average, at 167 on a scale that runs 
from 100 to 200. (In reporting Praxis scores, ETS uses medians rather than means. The median is the middle score 
in a ranked set of scores.) 

We also use a Praxis test to provide a gauge of teachers’ knowledge about teaching. Though state policies on 
which examinations are required are now changing, at present prospective teachers in the state must take the Praxis 
Principles of Learning and Teaching (PLT) examination at one of three grade levels, K- 6 , 5-9, or 7-12. The test 
assesses a teacher’s knowledge of a variety of essential job-related tasks. About 12,000 teachers in 13 states took this 
exam each year between October, 1996 and August, 1999 . 

The scores for people who want to teach in North Carolina are at or slightly above the national median at all 
three grade levels tested. The median score of NC teachers at the Grades K -6 level was 174, and the US median exam- 
ination score was 173. At the Grade 5-9 level, both North Carolina teachers’ median score and the US median score 
was 172. At Grades 7-12, the average score of NC teachers was 175, while the U.S. median score was 174. 

Overall, the results show some improvement from the previous year. The most marked improvement was at the 
Grades K -6 level. The median score rose from 171 to 174. Grades 7-12 also showed a slight improvement from last 
year’s scores. In contrast, there was a two-point drop in score at the Grade 5-9 level, although the results remain at 
the US average. 

In sum, prospective North Carolina teachers score slightly above the national average on examinations of their 
subject matter knowledge and their knowledge of general principles of teaching and learning. This meets the First in 
America target for these indicators. 




NC will be among the top 10 states in the percentage of teachers who are 
fully licensed. 




PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS MEETING LICENSURE REQUIREMENTS 

There is substantial evidence that teachers who meet all of their states’ licensure requirements do a better job 
than those who do not . 6 The standard foundation for licensure is the completion of an approved teacher education 
program at an accredited college or university. Currently, all new teachers must also pass a Praxis subject matter 
examination in their main teaching field, as well as the Praxis Principles of Teaching and Learning test. In addition, 
they must teach successfully for three years and complete a portfolio of lesson plans, student work, and analyses of 
their teaching and its impact on students. The state has reciprocity agreements that permit educators from other 
states to obtain a North Carolina license. Licensed out-of-state teachers who have taught successfully for at least four 
years are not required to pass Praxis testing requirements to become fully licensed in North Carolina. 

The current rise in student enrollments together with the rising rate of teacher retirements are making it 
increasingly difficult for many NC districts to find enough qualified teachers. The challenge is especially acute in 
many rural, low-wealth districts and in certain subject areas throughout the state. 

Despite the worsening shortages, the First in America target is to be among the top ten states in the percentage 
of teachers who are fully licensed. Unfortunately, the latest year for which reliable state-by-state data are available is 
1993-94. So the data for this indicator do not reflect recent developments within states across the country. Ninety- 
three percent (93%) of North Carolina teachers were fully licensed in 1993-94. This represented a considerable 
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improvement over 79% in 1990-91, when the previous report was issued by the National Center for Education 
Statistics. Though North Carolina was slightly above the US average of 92%, states in the top ten had at least 96% of 
teachers fully licensed. So the state was three percentage points below the target. 

Breaking into the top ten will be difficult. Student enrollments continue to rise, and North Carolina will need 
over 80,000 new teachers over the next eight years. While North Carolina school districts have made strides toward 
ensuring that all of their teachers are fully licensed, the continuing rise in student enrollments and the high rate of 
teacher retirements may mean a step back before substantial progress is made. 



NC will be one of the top 1 0 states in the percentage of teachers teaching in 
their field. 



PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY TEACHERS TEACHING IN THE FIELD IN WHICH 
THEY ARE LICENSED 



Teachers who are licensed to teach one subject are sometimes assigned to teach another subject. For example, if 
a principal is scheduling classes and needs more mathematics classes taught but does not have a licensed math 
teacher to teach them, she may assign an English or social studies teacher to teach math. The argument is often that 
enough mathematics teachers are simply not available, and that it is better to have a teacher licensed in some sub- 
ject to handle the class than to hire a long-term substitute who may have no more than a high school education. 

This practice is permitted, so long as the teacher is licensed in some field and teaches out of field on a tempo- 
rary basis. But the practice of assigning teachers to teach out of the field in which they are qualified means that some 
classes are taught by teachers who lack an adequate command of the subject they teach. Research confirms what 
common sense would tell us. You cannot teach what you do not know. Teachers’ knowledge of the subject matter they 
teach does influence student learning. 7 So the percentage of teachers teaching within their field is an important 



statistic. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) reports the percentage of secondary school teachers of 
mathematics, English, social studies, fine arts, foreign language and special education in grades 7-12 who have a 
college major in their main teaching assignment. It is also important for elementary school teachers and teachers in 
other subject areas to know their subject matter well. But comparable state-by-state statistics on these teachers are 
simply not available. So we rely on the percentage for secondary teachers in selected areas as a reasonable indicator 
of the percentage of teachers who are well-prepared to teach the subject matter they are assigned to teach. 

The First in America target is that North Carolina will be in the top ten states for the percentage of teachers 
teaching in their field. In 1993-94, the most recent year for which reliable comparative statistics are available, 66% of 



North Carolina’s teachers were teaching in-field. This was above the national average of 63% but well short of the 
72% currently required to place in the top ten. The state was tied for 22nd in state rankings. Nor had we made any 
significant progress from our score of 68% in the previous round of data collection in 1990-91- 




Related Information and Perspectives 

The percentage of teachers teaching in-field appears low both nationally and statewide. Less than two-thirds of 
all teachers nationally are teaching in-field at a time when academic standards are becoming more challenging. And 
the problem is actually worse than the NCES statistics reflect. These figures show the percentage of teachers whose 
main assignment is in the field in which they are teaching. But many teachers teach in their proper field for most of 
the time while teaching a class or two in another subject. When such part-time out-of-field teaching is multiplied 
across many teachers and many classes, it becomes a major problem. There is no reason to believe that this practice 
is proportionally worse in North Carolina than it is in other states. But the NCES statistics do understate the size of 
the problem across all states. 

Some argue that teachers may be qualified to teach a subject without having an academic major in it. Yet even 
when teachers with either majors or minors in an academic field are considered teaching in-field, the percentage of 
in-field teaching for grades 7-12 rises nationally to only 82% for science, 77% for mathematics, and 78% for 

sh/language arts. 8 While comparable statistics for North Carolina are not available, it is likely that the percent- 
lo not rise much above the national average. 7o 



Nine of 10 NC teachers will engage in high quality professional development 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO REPORT THAT THEY HAVE PARTICIPATED IN 
HIGH QUALITY PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Professional development — including workshops, training sessions, and other continuing education experi- 
ences — helps both to keep teachers in the profession and to promote improved performance. 9 Teachers need ongo- 
ing opportunities to rethink what they already know and do, and to gain new knowledge and skills. But to be effec- 
tive, professional development must be of high caliber. 10 Traditional approaches are often criticized as ineffective 
because they lack connection to teachers’ classrooms, are short-term, and provide little opportunity for teachers to 
collaborate with colleagues. 11 

Through a survey of over 900 teachers statewide, we asked whether the professional development they had expe- 
rienced displayed a set of features thought to characterize high quality professional development. We asked teachers 
whether the professional development supported by their school; 

• was planned according to school needs, 

• was aligned with high standards, 

• was useful for helping students to achieve high standards, 

• was part of an ongoing, integrated professional development program, 

• provided strategies to apply in the classroom, 

• provided follow-up activities, and 

• provided networking opportunities. 

To be counted as reporting that he or she had participated in high quality professional development, a teacher 
had to say that their professional development experiences showed at least five of these seven characteristics to a 
moderate or great extent. That is, the professional development had to share most of the features commonly agreed 
to characterize good professional development, but not every one of them. 

The First in America target is for 90% of North Carolina teachers to participate in high quality professional 
development. Our survey results show that the state is far from meeting this standard. By our decision rule, only 
about 56% of the state’s teachers reported participating in high quality professional development last year. 

Most teachers did report that the professional development supported by their school was planned according to 
school needs (76%), provided classroom strategies (72%), was aligned with high standards (76%), and was useful for 
helping students achieve high standards (74%). 

But these percentages dropped when teachers were asked whether professional development was integrated, 
ongoing, and collaborative. Teachers were less likely to say that their school had an integrated professional develop- 
ment program (63%), that follow-up activities were provided (50%), or that networking opportunities were offered 
(38%). It is in these areas that professional development most needs upgrading. 

In sum, according to our survey results, the teacher professional development supported by North Carolina’s 
schools will have to improve sharply to meet the First in America target by 2010. Improvement will be needed across 
all seven features of good learning experiences for teachers. But the greatest needs are for more coherent, integrated 
programs that include opportunities to share information and ideas and to learn from colleagues within the school 
and others beyond the school and district. 

Related Information and Perspectives 

To gain additional perspective, we can compare North Carolina’s teachers’ responses to recent reports from 
teachers across the country. 12 North Carolina teachers were slightly above the national average for participation in 
professional development activities that are connected to classroom practice (72% NC, 68% US average) and for 
alignment with high standards (76% NC, 72% US average). They were at the national average (50%) for follow-up 
opportunities. 

In addition to asking about the quality of the professional development teachers had engaged in, we also asked 
about its content. Responses to one particular question deserve special mention — whether teachers had participated 
in in-depth study of their subject field. Very few North Carolina teachers had done such in-depth study (30%), more 
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than 40 percentage points below the US average in 1998. 13 This finding is especially important in light of a recent 
review of research showing that teachers’ professional development only improves student performance on tests when 
the professional development focuses substantially on the subject matter on which students are tested. 14 



NC will continue to lead the nation in the number of National Board 
Certified Teachers. 



NUMBER OF TEACHERS ATTAINING NATIONAL BOARD CERTIFICATION 

The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS) is an independent, nonprofit organization 
that has established standards for what experienced, accomplished teachers should know and be able to do, as well as 
an assessment process to determine whether candidates for certification actually meet the standards. A majority of 
Board members are currently practicing teachers recognized for the outstanding quality of their work. 

According to the National Board, accomplished teachers: 



• are committed to students and their learning, 

• know the subjects they teach and how to teach those subjects to a broad range of students, 

• take responsibility for managing and monitoring student learning, 

• think systematically about their practice and leam from their experiences, and 

• collaborate closely with colleagues and take an active role in the school and the community it serves. 



Each of these five “core propositions” is spelled out in some detail in the Board’s standards documents. 

The Board has created an assessment process based on a combination of research about teaching, the profes- 
sional judgment of good teachers, and technically sound measurement procedures. To undertake the assessment, a 
candidate must be a fully licensed practicing teacher with at least three years’ teaching experience. Candidates for 
certification develop a portfolio that generally includes four entries, two of which include videotapes of their class- 
room teaching. The other two entries generally present and examine samples of their students’ work. Teachers write 
extensive analyses of both their own teaching and students’ work. They also undergo a full-day assessment of their 
subject matter knowledge and their knowledge about teaching. The assessment requires teachers to respond to ques- 
tions about subject matter and teaching during four 90-minute sessions. 

Board certified teachers estimate that the assessment process demands over a hundred and twenty hours of work 
above and beyond their normal duties. The great majority report learning more from close analysis of their teaching 
and their students’ work than from any other professional development experience in their careers. The rigor of the 
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assessment process is reflected in the passing rale. Nationwide, fewer than 45% of the teachers who go 
process receive a passing score on their first attempt. 

The charge for the assessment process is $2,300. The teacher’s entire portfolio — the lesson plans, videotapes of 
classroom instruction, student work samples, and analysis — is scored by other teachers who have undergone inten- 
sive training. The scoring is lengthy and complex, and most of the $2,300 fee is used to pay for it. 

Many states offer incentives for teachers to become nationally certified. North Carolina has been at the forefront 
of these. The state pays teachers’ fees to undergo assessment and rewards teachers attaining certification with a 12% 
salary increase. 

The First in America target is to lead the nation in the number of teachers with National Board Certification. 
With the help of incentives, North Carolina has far outdistanced other states. In the past year it more than doubled 
the number of Board certified teachers — going from 536 to 1,262 — and continues to lead the nation. North 
Carolina now accounts for roughly one fourth of all teachers throughout the nation who have been board certified. 

While North Carolina has already met the target in this area, maintaining the lead will be increasingly difficult 
as more and more states begin to defray the costs of Board assessment and to offer competitive salary increases for 
achieving certification. Further, Board certification has a five-year term limit. So currently certified teachers will need 
to renew their certification. 
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Laura Bilbro-Berry, 2000 North Carolina Teacher of 
the Year. 
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Related Information and Perspectives 

The National Board expects that eventually, about 10% of all teachers will achieve this advanced certification. 
The Board encourages certified teachers not only to continue teaching in their own classrooms, but also to provide 
leadership to other teachers by modeling and explaining good practice, working alongside professors in university 
teacher education programs, mentoring young teachers, observing and consulting with colleagues, serving on school 
improvement and curriculum committees, organizing workshops and teacher study groups, and a broad range of 
other activities. The Board expects certified teachers to promote good teaching well beyond the limits of their own 
classrooms. 

NC will be one of the top 1 0 states in the percentage of teachers 
with master’s degrees. 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WITH MASTER’S DEGREES 

As we noted earlier, teachers’ knowledge of the subject matter they teach, how students learn it, and how to 
teach it effectively to the full range of students has a major impact on how much their students learn. Whether 
teachers pass examinations on the subject matter they teach and on principles of teaching and learning provides 
some assurance that new teachers are adequately prepared. And the number of National Board Certified Teachers will 
become an increasingly useful indicator of whether we have a vanguard of highly accomplished teachers to set a visi- 
ble standard for their peers. But what of the great majority of teachers who have moved beyond the novice level but 
are not yet certified at the highly accomplished level? What useful indicators of their knowledge and skill are avail- 
able? 

Ideally, one would like a direct measure of their knowledge. Unfortunately, we can find no such measures that 
permit comparisons of teachers’ knowledge and skills across different states. One approximate measure that is avail- 
able is each state’s percentage of teachers with master’s degrees. There is some evidence that the knowledge gained in 
master’s programs has an impact on student performance in classrooms. 15 But there are grounds for skepticism, as 
well. 16 

In fact, such skepticism led the General Assembly in 1997 to mandate in the Excellent Schools Act that all exist- 
ing master’s degree programs for teachers be scrapped and replaced by new, more “advanced” programs. The new 
programs, which came on line this academic year, place stronger emphasis on subject matter and the teaching and 
learning of that subject matter. Thus, over the next decade, the percentage of NC teachers with master’s degrees 
should become a better and better indicator of their capacity to teach effectively. The Excellent Schools Act also pro- 
vided that teachers who earn the new master’s degrees would get a 10% salary increase. The incentive should prove 
adequate to persuade more teachers to pursue the new degrees. As they do, it would be logical to expect an impact on 
student learning. 

So we report the percentage of teachers with master’s degrees as the best available approximation to what we 
would most like to report. It does help measure teachers’ overall level of education, and it seems safe to say that most 
parents would prefer for their children to be taught by more rather than less well-educated teachers. 

The First in America target is for North Carolina to be one of the top ten states in the percentage of teachers 
with master’s degrees. In the 1993-94 report — the most recent year for which reliable cross-state data are available 
— only 36% of North Carolina’s teachers held master’s degrees, which placed the state at 40th in the nation. That 
represented a one percent drop from the previous report, for 1990 - 91 , not a statistically significant change in the data 
from this survey of a sample of NC teachers. The national average for teachers with master’s degrees was 47%. 
Approximately 20% more of North Carolina’s teachers must earn master’s degrees to boost the state into the top ten. 
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95 percent of NC teachers will remain in the teaching profession from one 
year to the next. 



PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO REMAIN IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 



Keeping good teachers is especially important in a time of teacher shortage. Many North Carolina districts 
already face acute shortages of qualified teachers. The shortage is certain to grow worse. At the same time that the 
children of the baby boom echo are working their way through school and newcomers are entering the state in 
record numbers, we are losing many young teachers. And a growing proportion of teachers are reaching an age when 
retirement is at least an option. 

Nationwide, approximately 30% of new teachers leave the profession within the first three years. 17 North 
Carolina’s schools lose a similar proportion. Teaching is an extremely demanding job, one that is mastered only 
through experience. To help new teachers cope with these challenges, the Excellent Schools Act of 1997 instituted a 
mentorship program. An experienced mentor is assigned to each new teacher. But simply assigning a mentor may 
not be enough. An Ad Hoc Committee on Teacher Quality appointed by the State Board of Education has recently 
identified some problems with the mentorship program. Just recruiting and training mentors with the appropriate 
background for each new teacher is difficult. In addition, the normal duties of their own teaching leave mentors with 
too little time to give adequate attention to their younger colleagues. For these and other reasons, the state’s schools 
continue to lose many young teachers. 

Experienced teachers who leave the classroom represent a double loss. In neighboring Tennessee, data collected 
through the state’s assessment system shows that teachers’ effectiveness grows steadily through about ten years of 
experience before leveling off. 18 Similar analyses of North Carolina data are not available, but there is no reason to 
believe the pattern is very different on this side of the Tennessee border. Experienced teachers are valuable both in 
their own classrooms and as mentors to younger teachers. So our experienced teachers represent an important 
resource in the drive to become First in America . 

A final reason why it is important to keep teachers in the classroom is that rapid turnover in a school tends to 
depress students’ test scores. Turnover is generally greatest in schools serving high percentages of poor and minority 
students. So turnover has a disproportionate effect on the least advantaged students. 19 As the state attempts to elimi- 
nate the achievement gap between white and minority students, we cannot tolerate situations that actually widen the 



gap- 

For all of these reasons, local school districts must minimize the loss of teachers now in our schools. Thus, the 
First in America target is for NC schools to retain 95% of their teachers from one year to the next. From 1994 to 
1995, NC schools retained approximately 93% of their teachers, as did schools nationally. But in recent years, the loss 
rate has worsened. From 1997-98 to 1998-99, 88% of teachers remained in the profession. From 1998-99 to 1999- 
2000, only 87% of the state’s teachers continued to teach in North Carolina schools. 

The primary reason for the drop in teacher retention was an increase in retirements. To some extent, this is 
simply a product of demographic trends. As is true nationally, North Carolina has a large wave of teachers reaching 
retirement age. But age alone no longer dictates the time of retirement. New incentives to remain might persuade 
more experienced teachers to remain in the profession for a few more years. Strong measures to keep experienced 
teachers, as well as the new who leave in large numbers, will be necessary if our schools are to stem the tide of loss. 
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TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

Changes: ^ North Carolina's scon was significant better. / North Carolina ’s score was si'gm/?cantfy worst / 4^ interpret North Carolina's score with caution — change was not significant / * On this indicator a tower score is better, a higher score is worst 

I EVERY PRINCIPAL A LEADER 



• NC principals will score at or Average examination scores of NC school leaders licensure assessment: 

above the national average on principals ixtest nc score: prior nc score: change: us average: 

principal examinations. 177 156 ^ 173 



• Nine of 10 teachers and parents 


Teacher and parent perceptions of 
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will agree that their principal 


their principal’s leadership 


TEACHERS 


48% 


demonstrates characteristics of 




PARENTS 


74% 


effective leadership. 









EVERY PRINCIPAL A LEADER 



TARGET 

P rincipal leadership has long been recognized as a key to school performance. 20 In fact, assigning a new principal 
is among the most common prescriptions for turning a low performing school around. 

Yet it is difficult to gauge the overall quality of principal leadership in a state. We have chosen two measures. 
The first is a new test for beginning principals developed under the auspices of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the principle national association for state school superintendents. The second combines the judgments of 
two groups in a position to know about the performance of the principal in their school — teachers and parents. 

The “scores” are mixed. New NC principals surpass the national average on the test for beginning principals, 
though as we note, only a few states use the examination at present. Parents also rate their principals fairly favorably. 
But by the tough standard we set to count a teacher as deeming his or her principal effective, teachers gave only 
about half of their principals (48%) a favorable rating. On average, across these different measures, principals’ per* 
formance level is at about 84% of the target level set for them. In other words, the net effect of the differing scores on 
these measures is to grade principals at the equivalent of a B (84%). 




NC principals will score above the national average on principal examinations. 



AVERAGE EXAMINATION SCORES OF NC PRINCIPALS 



Beginning principals in North Carolina are required to pass the School Leaders Licensure Assessment (SLLA). 
The assessment is based on professional standards for school administrators established by a 24-state consortium, the 
Interstate School Leaders Licensure Consortium (ISLLC). The ISLLC standards rely heavily on research that seeks to 
establish links between quality school leadership and student achievement. The standards also reflect recent changes 
in American society and the challenges these changes pose for schools. School administrators work in schools that 
are becoming more diverse racially, linguistically, and culturally, and in an economy that is increasingly reliant on 
technology. The principles underlying the ISLLC standards thus include a focus on: 



• the centrality of student learning, 

• the changing role of the school leader, 

• the collaborative nature of school leadership, and 

• the importance of access, opportunity, and empowerment for all members of the school community. 



IS' 



The standards define in some detail the knowledge and characteristics that a principal must have in order to 
succeed. The standards also include a performance component that describes what principals must do to meet each 
standard. 

The assessment itself is currently used in only five member states (Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and North Carolina). The number of states using the test is expected to rise steadily over the next few years. The 
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assessment lasts six hours. Test-takers read and respond to 18 vignettes that focus on issues involving curriculum and 
instruction as well as supervision, management, school law, and safety concerns. Test-takers also read two cases that 
describe significant school-based issues and then make judgments about appropriate administrative actions. In addi- 
tion, they are asked to analyze documents the typical principal would deal with often, such as data on student 
achievement, committee reports, memos, and test-score reports. 

The target is for principals to score above the national average on principal examinations. ETS will not release 
other states’ scores, but will provide a median score for all test-takers in the nation. North Carolina has made sub- 
stantial progress on the assessment and now has met the First in America target. In 1998-99, North Carolina princi- 
pals scored 177. This score surpassed the US median of 173. The 1998-99 median score of 177 was much higher than 
the score of 156 from the previous year. 

Nine of 10 NC teachers and parents will agree that their principal 
demonstrates characteristics of effective leadership. 

TEACHER AND PARENT PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR PRINCIPAL’S LEADERSHIP 

The second set of principal leadership measures we used are teachers’ and parents’ perceptions of the principal 
at the school where they work or which their child attends. 

We did not simply ask for a general impression of the principal’s effectiveness. Rather, we used an expert panel 
to define what a principal must do or be like in order to provide good leadership. The panel included current and for- 
mer principals, superintendents, teachers, the directors of two university-based programs for principals, and the 
director of a respected non-profit organization that has shaped education policy in the state for many years. The 
panel began with the standards set by the Interstate School Leadership Licensure Consortium and the specific behav- 
iors and characteristics that spell out what the standards really mean. Through an extended process of computer- 
based discussion and voting, the panel settled on fourteen important behaviors and characteristics. According to the 
panel, an effective principal: 

• leads the development of the school’s vision, 

• uses the school vision to guide day-to-day decisions, 

• treats people fairly, equitably, and with dignity and respect, 

• leads the development of programs to meet the needs of all students, 

• accurately identifies barriers to student learning, 

• promotes professional development that focuses on Improving student learning, 

• is visible and involved in the school and its activities, 

• is accessible to teachers in the school, 

• communicates well with a variety of audiences inside and outside of the school, 

• solves problems and conflicts effectively, 

• recruits and works to keep a high quality work force, 

• uses resources (for example, money, materials, and people) where they matter most, 

• uses data to identify the strengths and weaknesses of the school’s instructional programs, and 

• uses multiple sources of data (for example, student absenteeism, dropout rates, and parental input) to 
measure school performance. 

To be counted as saying that his or her principal demonstrates effective leadership, a teacher had to agree or 
agree strongly with twelve of these fourteen statements. This rigorous standard was based on three considerations. 
First, most members of the panel who identified the fourteen key principal leadership behaviors believed that an 
effective principal should be rated highly on approximately twelve of the fourteen. A second factor was the “80-20 
rule,” a rule of thumb often invoked by thinkers about leadership. As its name implies, the 80-20 rule says that if a 
leader handles 80% of the major tasks effectively, the remaining 20% will take care of themselves or diminish in 
importance. A third consideration was our overall grading scheme for performance on First in America indicators. A 
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seemed reasonable to assume that a teacher who believes his or her principal is effective would give the principal no 
lower grade than B. 

We asked parents to comment on only those behaviors or characteristics that they would be likely to observe 
directly These included the items about fairness and respect, visibility and involvement, communication with par- 
ents, and problem solving. To be counted as saying that their principal demonstrates effective leadership, parents had 
to agree or agree strongly with three of the four statements. A favorable rating on three out of four (75%) is not quite 
a B, but it seemed unreasonable to insist upon a perfect “score” for a parent to be counted as rating a principal’s 
leadership effective. 

The target for this indicator is that 9 of 10 teachers and parents will report that their principal demonstrates 
effective leadership. Results from our survey of over 900 teachers and over 500 parents show that we are well short of 
the target. Less than half (48%) of teachers agreed or agreed strongly with at least twelve of the fourteen statements. 
Thus, by our decision rule, only 48% of teachers said their principal demonstrates effective leadership. This contrasts 
with the 74% of parents who agreed or agreed strongly with at least three of the four statements they were asked 
about. Parents seem to evaluate their principal more favorably than do teachers. 

These results seem disappointing, but they are somewhat difficult to interpret. No comparable data from other 
states or other years are available. Until data from several years accumulate, and until other states begin to ask simi- 
lar questions about their principals, the results should be interpreted with caution. 

To gain some perspective on the data at this point, it may be useful to examine the results on specific charac- 
teristics. Over 70% of teachers say their principal leads the development of a vision for the school (77%), promotes 
professional development focused on improving student learning (74%), is visible and involved in school activities 
(73%), is accessible to teachers (75%), uses data to identify strengths and weaknesses (73%), and uses several sources 
of data to measure school performance. Principals fall below 60% — our standard for a failing grade — on only 
one characteristic, solving problems and conflicts (57%). Overall, an average of 69% of teachers rated their principals 
favorable on a given characteristic. 

Tliming to parents’ views, 78% of parents agreed or strongly agreed that their principal treats people fairly and 
with respect. Eighty four percent (84%) said the principal is visible and involved in the school. Seventy five percent 
(75%) believed the principal communicates well with parents and others. And 70% said that their principal solves 
problems and conflicts effectively. On average, over three quarters (77%) of parents agreed with a given statement 
about their principal. 

In general, then, teachers and parents do rate their principals favorably on the major features of effective prin- 
cipal leadership. But they do not rate them highly enough to meet the standard we have set. There is considerable 
room for improvement across the board, but the area that seems to need most attention is leadership in solving prob- 
lems and resolving conflicts. 
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TARGETS INDICATORS SCORES, CHANGE, AND RANK 

Changes; ^ North Gordina's scon was ggmfrontfr better. /+ North Coro&ia’s score was ygn/froffifr worse. / 44 interpret North (xro^s srore cm^ — change ^ s^i/k^ /* On this tndictftor o fewer score a better, o h^her score a worse. 



EVERY SCHOOL A GOOD PLACE TO WORK AND LEARN 


• Nine of 10 teachers and 
administrators will say that their 
school is a good place to work 
and learn. 


Teacher and administrator 
perceptions of their work 
environment 


TEACHERS 

PRINCIPALS 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

38% 

57% 












• NC schools will rank among the 
top 10 states in the percentage of 
the annual education expendi- 
tures allocated to instruction. 


Percentage of annual education 
expenditures allocated to 
instruction 


LATEST NC SCORE: 

63% 


PRIOR NC score: 
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change: 
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Tied for 12th 
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TARGET SCORE: 

64% 


FIRST 
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• NC will rank in the top 10 states 
in teacher compensation. 


Average salaries of NC’s teachers 


LATEST NC SCORE: 
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prior nc score: 
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us average: 
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$47,041 
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EVERY SCHOOL A GOOD PLACE TO WORK AND LEARN 




N o matter how knowledgeable and skillful teachers and principals may be, they can do their best work only if 
the school provides the right supports and presents few obstacles to good work. Educators must have support 
from parents, colleagues, and superiors. Paperwork and inappropriate rules must not get in the way For morale and 
motivation to stay high, teachers and principals must feel adequately compensated and recognized. And resources 
must be put where they make a difference for children’s learning — into instruction. 

While North Carolina teachers’ salaries have improved substantially over the past few years, and resources do 
seem well targeted to instruction in the state; teachers remain sharply dissatisfied with their compensation, as well as 
with other aspects of their work environments. Principals are somewhat more satisfied, but significant concerns 
remain for them, as well. 



Nine of 10 teachers and administrators will say that their school is a good 
place to work and learn. 

TEACHER AND ADMINISTRATOR PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR WORK ENVIRONMENT 

Even well-qualified teachers and administrators cannot perform effectively in environments that do not support 
their work and provide opportunities for professional growth and advancement. Further, poor work environments 
drive many teachers out of teaching. 21 There is no reason to believe otherwise for administrators. 

To gauge the quality of schools as places to work and learn, we asked a statewide sample of over 900 teachers 
and 400 principals whether staff in their school share beliefs and values and work cooperatively; whether recognition, 
compensation, and professional autonomy support good work; whether rules and paperwork get in the way of good 
work; and whether class sizes and parental support are satisfactory. 

More specifically, we asked teachers to respond to the following statements about their school: 

• Most of my colleagues share my beliefs about what the central mission of the schools should be. 

• There is a great deal of cooperative effort among the staff members. 

• Paperwork interferes with my job of teaching. 

• Staff members are recognized for a job well done. 

• I have to follow rules in this school that conflict with my best professional judgment. 

• I am satisfied with the size of my classes. 

• I have the autonomy to make classroom decisions that are in the best interests of my students and their learning. 

j T n the past few years, I feel that my salary has improved substantially. 
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• Compared to other professionals with similar education and work requirements, I feel that I am reasonably com- 
pensated. 

• I receive a great deal of support from parents for the work I do. 

We also asked how satisfied they were with their opportunities for professional development and professional 
advancement. We asked principals about a set of similar statements, modified to suit their role. 

To be counted as saying that her or his school is a good place to work and learn, a teacher or principal had to 
weigh in positively (agree or agree strongly, or be satisfied or very satisfied) with 8 out of these 12 items (or disagree 
with the statements about interfering paperwork and rules). 

Teachers’ and principals’ responses show that our schools do not come close to the First in America target: that 9 
of 10 teachers and principals will say their school is a good place to work and learn. By the standard we set (agreement 
with 8 of the 12 statements), only 38% of NC teachers said their school is a good place to work and learn. 

The First in America survey found that the areas of greatest concern are compensation, recognition, and paper- 
work. Since 1996-97, the average NC teacher’s salary has risen by more than 25%, to or above the national average. - 
North Carolina now ranks 23rd among the states. In figures that take the regional cost of living into account, the state 
ranks 18th in teacher salaries. Nevertheless, only about 35% of the teachers in our sample said that their salaries had 
improved substantially. Fewer than 1 in 10 (9%) believe they are paid on a par with others in jobs with similar educa- 
tion and work requirements. Only a little more than half of the teachers (54%) said that staff are recognized for a job 
well done. Nearly three quarters (73%) said that paperwork interferes with their teaching. 

On the positive side, a much larger percentage of teachers feel they are surrounded by like-minded colleagues 
(77%) who share in cooperative efforts (65%) . About three quarters believe they have the autonomy to make good class- 
room decisions (75%), unimpeded by troublesome rules (80%) . Teachers are also reasonably satisfied with their oppor- 
tunities for professional advancement (65%), professional learning or development (76%), and the support they get 
from parents (76%). 

Despite these offsetting positive factors, the headline here is that teachers clearly feel poorly compensated, both in 
dollars and in personal recognition. It appears that teachers’ expectations are outpacing their salary growth. Or perhaps 
the growing pressures of teaching are tipping the scales against satisfaction with their pay Whatever the explanation, 
with a growing proportion of teachers approaching an age when retirement is an option, a strong economy offering 
more alternatives to younger teachers, and a worsening teacher shortage, these numbers offer cause for concern — per- 
haps even for alarm. 

Though still far from the target figure of 9 of 10, the work environment picture is considerably brighter for princi- 
pals. Nearly three out of five (57%) saw their school as a good place to work and learn. Though like teachers, they do 
not feel reasonably compensated (only 18% agreed), half do feel they have made progress financially (50%). Their belief 
that they make a practice of recognizing people for a job well done (95%) contrasts sharply with teachers’ perceptions 
(only 54% of teachers agreed). 

Like teachers, principals feel surrounded by colleagues who share their beliefs (93%) and work cooperatively 
(89%). Only about a fifth (21%) say they have to follow troublesome rules, and nearly three quarters (74%) believe they 
have the latitude to make decisions based on what is good for students. They are even more satisfied than teachers with 
their opportunities for professional advancement (80%) and professional development (82%). But, they feel a little less 
supported by parents (65% of principals versus 76% of teachers), and a little less satisfied with the size of classes in their 
school (46% of principals versus 54% of teachers). 

Though some concerns about compensation remain, principals are generally much more satisfied with their 
schools as work environments than are teachers. 



NC schools will rank among the top 10 states in the percentage of annual 
education expenditures allocated to instruction. 




PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES ALLOCATED 
TO INSTRUCTION 

As noted in the discussion of education finance later in this report, the Governor and his Education Cabinet chose 
to set the First in America gojils mainly in terms of the results they want to see the state achieve rather than in terms of 
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the expenditures necessary to achieve them. Put another way, they want to outperform other states, not simply to out- 
spend them. But some goals and priorities do represent strategies for getting to First — getting kids ready for school, hir- 
ing and keeping good teachers, strengthening support from families, communities, and businesses. 

This indicator — the percentage of annual expenditures allocated to instruction — represents one such strategy. 
Education expenditures are typically broken down into three areas: 

• Instruction — teachers’ salaries and benefits, supplies that support instruction (e.g., textbooks), and purchased 
services. 

• Support services — operation and maintenance of buildings, school administration, transportation, and other stu- 
dent and school support activities (e.g., student counseling, library, and health services). 

• Non-instructional activities — school meals and enterprise activities (e.g., bookstores). 

The states that lead the nation in mathematics and reading achievement spend a larger percentage of their expen- 
ditures on instruction than the national average. 22 

The First in America target is to rank among the top ten states in the percentage of expenditures allotted to 
instruction. The state has made progress. NC was tied for 17th in the 1996-97 report with 62 percent of expenditures 
devoted to instruction. In 1997-98, North Carolina moved into a tie for 12th with 63 percent. The national average was 
62 percent. Most states are tightly packed around the national average. In all states, instruction absorbs the majority of 
expenditures. 

To make it into the current top ten, North Carolina’s percentage would have to reach 64%, where three states are 
now tied (Connecticut, Hawaii, and Pennsylvania). Though reaching the top ten seems within sight, getting there will 
require a significant commitment. NC spent a total of about $6.5 billion on public elementary and secondary schools in 
1997-98. Assuming total spending remains constant, a one percent increase in spending on instruction amounts to a $65 
million dollar reallocation. 



NC will rank in the top 10 states in teacher compensation. 



AVERAGE SALARIES OF NC’S TEACHERS 

In times like these when well-paying jobs are plentiful, the problem of attracting and retaining talented people in 
teaching grows more severe. As the earlier section on teacher retention suggested, higher salaries alone will not improve 
the quality of teachers nor keep teachers in the classroom. But it should help. Low pay is a frequently cited reason that 
teachers leave teaching. 23 

Some states have been abie to attract and retain an adequate supply of teachers while also improving the quality ol 
teachers. These states have linked increases in salaries to more stringent licensure standards. 24 North Carolina is one of 
the states that has both raised teacher salaries and introduced higher professional standards. In the mid-1980s, the state 
raised teacher salaries. In the late 1990s, the state set out to raise salaries again, allocating $239 million last year as the 
third part of a four-year effort to bring teacher salaries to the national average. 25 

The First in America target is to rank in the top ten states in teacher compensation. 

The state has made substantial progress but remains well short of this goal. 

Annually, both the National Education Association (NEA) and the American Federation 
of Teachers (AFT) publish estimated average salary figures for each state and for the nation 
as a whole. To set his goals for moving NC teachers’ salaries to the national average and to 
track progress from year-to-year, Governor Hunt used figures from the NEA. We also rely pri- 
marily on NEA figures. 

The table at the right shows how North Carolina’s teacher salaries, the national aver- 
age teacher salary, and North Carolina’s rank have changed over the past four years. The gap between North Carolina’s 
average salary and the national average has shrunk steadily, and North Carolina’s ranking has risen, as well. 

Based on preliminary NEA figures for the 1999-2000 school year, North Carolina has reached the rank of 23rd in 
the nation for teacher salaries. This is above the middle-ranking state. Yet North Carolina’s average teacher salary of 

20 is below the US average salary of $41,179 and well below the salary required to make it into the present top ten 
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SCHOOL YEAR 


AVERAGE NC 
SALARY 


AVERAGE NATIONAL 
SALARY 


NC RANK 


1996-97 


$31,286 


$38, 61 1 


43 rd 


1997-98 


$33,129 


$39,454 


38th 


1998-99 


$36,898 


$40,582 


29th 


1999-2000 


$39,220 


$41,179 


23 rd 


Sou/re: National Education Association 
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Nor will the top ten stand still. Over the past few years, the national average has risen by about $1,000 per year. 
Thus, to make the top ten, North Carolina will need not simply to increase salaries, but to continue to outpace other 
states in doing so. 

In sum, the state has made real progress toward the top ten but still finds itself in the middle of the pack, not 
among the leaders in making teaching a financially viable profession. 

Related Information and Perspectives 

As indicated above, we used figures from the NEA in computing the state’s current performance 
on the teacher compensation target. But the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) also collects and 
reports figures on teacher compensation, as well as some useful cost-of-living adjustments. Looking at 
teacher salaries with a cost-of-living adjustment provides another useful perspective. The AFT has 
developed a cost-of-living index that allows us to compare what teachers make in each state once the 
cost of living is taken into account. 26 For example, teachers’ actual average salary in Alaska is higher 
than teachers’ salaries in North Carolina. But once the cost-of-living is taken into account, North 
Carolina’s average teacher salary is higher than Alaska’s. 

Using the cost-of-living adjustment, in 1996-97 North Carolina paid its teachers an adjusted 
salary of $33,905 and ranked 40th in the nation. The adjusted NC salary was considerably below the 
U.S. average of $38,400. In 1998-99, the state had moved up 22 spots to 18th in the nation in adjusted 
salary terms. North Carolina’s adjusted average teacher salary was $40,124 dollars, only $400 dollars 
below the U.S. average of $40,574 dollars and only about $2,350 below the 10th ranked state’s adjust- 
ed salary of $42,479- 

Still another way to get a sense of how good or bad teachers’ salaries are is to compare them with salaries for other 
white collar occupations, as in the table at the left for 1999- According to the AFT, the average North Carolina teacher 
salary for 1998-99 was $36,883- 

Some argue that to make the comparison more accurate, the figures for teachers’ salaries should be adjusted for 
their shorter work year. It would be difficult to make precise adjustments. But assuming that most jobs entail an 11 
month work year (with a month’s vacation) and that teachers work 10 months, for purposes of fair comparison the fig- 
ures for teachers should be adjusted upward by 1/10. This would put teachers’ salaries at $44,631 for the US as a whole 
and at $40, 571 for North Carolina. This closes the gaps somewhat, but both the national and the NC average would 
remain below the average for all of the other occupations, including an Accountant III, a position requiring a similar 
level of education (see box at left). 



OCCUPATION US MEAN SALARY 


Teacher 


$40,574 


Accountant III 


$49,257 


Buyer/Contract Specialist III 


$57,392 


Attorney III 


$69,104 


Computer Systems Analyst III 


$66,782 


Engineer IV 


$68,294 


Full Professor 

(Public Doctoral University) 


$78,830 


Assistant Professor 

(Public Comprehensive University) 


$41,940 


Source: AFT Survey and Analysis of Salary Trends. / 999 




Quality Teachers and Administrators: Summary of Performance 



■j^jl easured against the First in America performance targets set by the Education Cabinet, the state currently rates a 
J U B- (83%) on the goal of assunngQuality Teachers and Administrators in every school and classroom. This 
grade combines measures of performance for three separate priorities. The priorities and the performance levels for each 
are these: 






• Every Teacher Caring , Competent, and Qualified (87%), 

• Every Principal a Leader (84%), and 

• Every School a Good Place to Work and Learn (78%). 

Thus, North Carolina is about 87% of the way to the targets for caring, competent, and qualified teachers. We have 
not assigned grades at the level of individual priorities within a goal, but if we had, the grade for teachers would be a 
high B. Turning to principals, the state is about 84% of the way to the First in America targets. Thus principals, too, 
would earn a B. But the state is not doing as good a job at assuring that teachers and principals are working within an 
environment that supports high performance. The schools are only about 78% of the way to the targets for that priority 
— the equivalent of a C+ . 

Within each of the priorities, where is the state doing well, and where are the big needs for improvement? 



